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Coup: We are delighted to announce that Manny Farber Granp Otp Lapy: Bertha Howell Mailly celebrates her 
is now the NL’s movie and television critic. For aficionados, 90th birthday today. Mrs. Mailly, who is now living at La. 
Farber needs no introduction. His very special vision and guna Beach, California, was for many years Executive Sec. 
his very special style have long since established him as one retary of the Rand School of Social Science and was the 
of the country’s most gifted critics. Manny is a craftsman, founder of Tamiment. All her friends and former associates 
whether as writer, artist or carpenter, and his dissection send her their warmest greetings. 
of movies has lent distinction over the years to such periodi- PHony PHoto?: We’ve received many telephone calls 
cals as the New Republic, Commentary and the Nation. It and letters from kibitzers who, though tickled by last week’s 
ought to be as much fun for NL readers as it will be for the cover picture, suspect us of subversive photography. It was 
NL’s editors to see the product of Farber’s rigorous taste, just too much of a coincidence to have a shot of Soviet 
provocative ideas and acerbic wit on these pages. Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan staring at a Washington, 

PHILOSOPHERS: These are good days for the NL’s philoso- D. C. restaurant window which was displaying Hungarian 
phers. Last week we noted Sidney Hook’s election as Presi- Goulash as its special for the day. We’re innocent, never- 
dent of the American Philosophical Association. Now comes theless. It was a coincidence, not a trick, and it was a na- 
word of new honors for another NL contributor, a great tural. As soon as we spotted it in the batch of glossies sent 
teacher and philosopher of science—Ernest Nagel, who is us by our photo service, Wide World, we hugged it to our 
Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University. Nagel is cover. Honest. 
one of ten leading scholars in the humanities to whom the Scoop: Over on the next page we have a genuine scoop, 
American Council of Learned Societies has just awarded a fascinating account of Mikoyan’s confrontation with five 
prizes of $10,000 each for outstanding past achievements. American labor leaders. The John Herling piece only serves 
Nagel is also associated, by the way, with another Columbia to underscore the fact that, of all the nation’s great and 
philosopher (and NL contributor), Sidney Morgenbesser, powerful social institutions and groups, the trade-union 
and with an Amherst colleague, Joseph Epstein, in a just- movement was the only one whose spokesmen knew how to 
announced project backed by the Rockefeller Foundation. press Mikoyan hard, with the right kind of questions. Re- 
They are going to survey the possibility of producing a large prints of the Herling article are available at the NL’s edi- 
series of monographs on the history of science, from the torial office. Prices: 10 cents per copy; $7.50 per 100 copies; 
vantage-point of contemporary philosophical methods. $60 per 1.000 copies. 
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WASHINGTON 
oviET Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, who has just returned 
home from his two-week visit to this 
country, indicated a desire to meet 
the representatives of American labor 
within 24 hours of his arrival here. 
Following the dinner given for him 
on his first night in Washington 
by Motion Picture Association Presi- 
dent Eric Johnston, which was at- 
tended by business and political lead- 
ers, Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Men- 
shikov telephoned the home of James 
B. Carey, President of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, 
whose headquarters on Washington’s 
16th Street are directly across from 
the Soviet Embassy. Menshikov said 
it would be a great pleasure if Carey 
would come to lunch at the Embassy 
the next day. Carey thought a moment 
and replied, “It might be more in- 
teresting if Mr. Mikoyan and you 
would lunch with some of my col- 
leagues at the Philip Murray Build- 
ing, the union headquarters, tomor- 
row.” 

“But it would be difficult on such 
short notice for them to assemble,” 
the Soviet Ambassador said. Carey 
allayed the Ambassador’s fears and 
urged, “Come on to our house.” The 
next day Mikoyan and his party 
strode across the street with police 
escort to the [UE’s headquarters — 
one of the more modest union build- 
ings in Washington. Reporters and 
photographers who had been using 
the union lobby to keep out of the 
cold while waiting for Mikoyan’s ex- 
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An account of the Soviet Deputy Premier's meeting 


with five prominent American union leaders 


U. S. Labor vs. Mikoyan 


By John Herling 





Much newspaper space, and a corresponding amount of radio and television 
time, was devoted to what Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan has 
himself described as the “reasonable approach on the part of American 
businessmen’”’ to his visit here. Relatively little coverage, however, was given 
to one of Mikoyan’s less pleasant encounters in this country: his luncheon 
with five U. S. labor leaders. In his first Kremlin press conference after his 
return home, Mikoyan observed that the “rudest statements” about the Soviet 
Union came from these union leaders. He noted, too, that there was “strong 
dispute” at the luncheon, and that United Auto Workers’ President Walter 
Reuther came at him strongly on the questions of Hungary and Berlin, but 
he “repulsed” the attacks. Here we present what is virtually a verbatim account 
of that meeting. John Herling writes a syndicated column on the labor scene 
for leading American newspapers; he also produces John Herling’s Labor 
Letter, an authoritative news report on activities in U. S. trade unions. 





its and entrances at the Embassy 
found themselves with a new story. 

On the seventh floor, in the Wood- 
row Wilson Room, waiting for Miko- 
yan, Menshikov, interpreter Oleg 
Troyanovsky, son of the former So- 
viet Ambassador to the U.S., and 
Serge Mikoyan, son of the Deputy 
Premier, were five vice-presidents of 
the AFL-CIO: Carey, United Auto 
Workers’ President Walter P. Reu- 
ther, Letter Carrier’s President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, Communication 
Workers’ President Joseph A. Beirne, 
and Brewery Workers’ President Karl 
Feller. Also present were IUE Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Al Hartnett and 
Carey’s assistant, George L. P. 
Weaver. 

Carey asked Mikoyan what he 
would have to drink. Vodka was 
there, if he wished. “What are you 
having?” asked Mikoyan, “ I like 
to drink what my host drinks.” 
“Scotch,” said Carey. So it was 
Scotch. 

Carey raised his glass to toast the 


Four Freedoms, since this day, Jan- 
uary 6, marked the 18th anniversary 
of the announcement of the Four 
Freedoms by Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Moreover, he said, the first of 
these freedoms was freedom of 
speech. This, said Carey, we are pre- 
pared to practice today. Mikoyan 
simply responded by assuring the 
union leaders of his admiration for 
FDR and the Four Freedoms. Then 
Carey wondered whether Mikoyan 
was over here to show Republicans 
how to hold on to power, since he had 
managed to do so through the “ad- 
ministrations” of Lenin, Stalin, Mal- 
enkov and now Khrushchev, but the 
light tone didn’t last long. 

Reuther faced Mikoyan: “Both 
the Soviet Union and America 
have the technological capacity to 
destroy each other,” he said, “so war 
is out of the question as a means of 
settling differences. The total destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons makes 
peace a condition of human survival. 
The only war the American labor 








movement and the American people 
are interested in is a war against man- 
kind’s ancient enemies—poverty, di- 
sease, hunger and illiteracy.” 


Mikoyan could hardly wait for his - 


interpreter to finish to agree with the 
sentiments just expressed. “In fact,” 
he said, the “Soviet Union does not 
want any kind of war, even with the 
old conventional weapons and meth- 
ods. War of any kind is an immoral 
method of settling disputes. But the 
Soviet Union would support a war of 
peoples for freedom, against aggres- 
sion and for self-determination.” 

“That goes to show,” said Reuther 
to Mikoyan, “it’s easy for the Soviet 
Union and America to agree on 
‘pious phrases,’ but the test of sin- 
cerity and good faith does not rest 
in general declarations, but in their 
practical implementation.’ 

“Take the current crisis in Ger- 
many,” Reuther went on. “All repre- 
sentative groups in the United States 
consider the Government of East Ger- 
many a puppet of the Soviet Union. 
The current Berlin crisis is made in 
Moscow. The Soviet Government is 
trying to exploit the situation of Ber- 
lin and the division in Germany for 
tactical reasons in the cold war. How 
ean the Soviet Union reconcile its 
professed desire for peace with the 
fact that time after time it creates 
new pressure points and the very ten- 
sion that today threatens 
peace?” 

(By this time, the excellent meal 
catered by the nearby Statler Hilton 
was almost forgotten. The original 
plan was to have an orderly buffet. 
with each man moving to the table to 
pick and choose. But the talk began 
so quickly and maintained such a 
steady beat that the waiters, not wish- 
ing to see the food go to waste, finally 
dished it out and served each discus- 
sant where he sat.) 


? 


world 


Mikoyan then gave in some detail 
the history and background of the 
leaders of East Germany. Many, he 
said, are workers and trade unionists 
and former members of the Social 
Democratic and the Christian Demo- 


cratic parties. “Certainly,” he in- 








permit Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
to dictate the terms for a unified Ger- 
many.” 

“Well,” Reuther shot back, “the 
free world would not consent to have 
the terms for a unified Germany dic- 
tated in the Kremlin. This is a de- 
cision the German people should 
make through a democratic vote, par- 
ticipated in by all the people of Ger- 
many, and supervised by a commis- 
sion of the United Nations.” 

Mikoyan retorted somewhat sharp- 
ly that the East German Government 
was “democratically” chosen, and he 
again cited the character of their 
leaders as proof. 

“Oh yes,” Reuther said, “I have 
some personal understanding and ex- 
perience of the background of po- 
litical parties in Germany. I was in 
Berlin at the time of one of Hitler’s 
so-called elections in 1933. Let me 
tell you, there is no essential differ- 
ence between a vote under Hitler and 
the votes conducted in the Soviet 
Union and in East Germany. Why? 
Because under all three there is only 
one party for the electorate and only 
one list of candidates. Such an elec- 
tion is not a democratic expression of 
the democratic will of the people.” 

Mikoyan peered at Reuther. He 
said emphatically as if replying to 
Reuther’s point, “An important con- 
sideration in discussing the future of 
Germany is the fact that in East Ger- 
many there is social ownership of the 
means of production, and the fact that 
the workers own and control the 
means of production.” 

But Reuther would not be side- 
tracked. “Your claim,” he said, “that 
the East German Government is in- 
dependent of Moscow domination 
might have carried somewhat more 
weight if you had made such a claim 
before Soviet military power inter- 
vened to crush a representative gov- 
ernment in Hungary—but not now, 
after the brutal intervention of Soviet 
troops in Hungary. This dissolved 
any possible illusions about so-called 
political independence from Kremlin 
control of any of the satellite coun- 


sisted, “the Soviet Union would not 





tries. If the East German Government 
did anything which displeased the 
Kremlin in foreign policy, the Soviet 
Government would move in and crush 
the East German Government in Hun- 
garian style.” 

Here Jim Carey recalled the “basic 
error” of the Soviet trade unionists 
in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, with which the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the British 
Trades Union Congress and others 
were affiliated until 1949. Mikoyan 
replied that the “trade union centers” 
of the West had demonstrated impa- 
tience and intolerance and had not 
given the WFTU a real opportunity 
to work out its problems. Speaking 
from experience as a CIO delegate 
to the WFTU in Paris, and to the 
Soviet trade unions in Moscow in the 
mid-1940’s, Carey retorted: 

“The trade unions of the West 
made every reasonable effort to work 
out an agreement, but the Soviet 
Union itself made the serious error 
of trying to capture the official ma- 
chinery of the WFTU through Soviet 
control of Communist-dominated 
unions throughout the world. In this 
way, the Soviet Government sought 
to use the world trade union move- 
ment as a vehicle for Soviet foreign 
policy.” 

To this Mikoyan used a softer an- 
swer: “If the Russian trade unionists 
made mistakes, no doubt the unions 
in the West also made mistakes dur- 
ing that period. We should not permit 
such mistakes to keep us in conflict 
any more than neighbors should al- 
low past mistakes to dominate future 
relations.” 

Reuther abruptly brought the dis- 
cussion back to what he called the 
global error of Soviet propaganda, 
which he said had changed little in 
the past 40 years: “Your propaganda 
has no relation to the present-day 
world as far as America is con- 
cerned. The Kremlin might as well 
cut off its efforts to propagandize the 
American workers, because it will not 
be successful in overthrowing our 
economic and social system.” 

Then Reuther recited rapidly the 
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facts of the transformation of condi- 
tions in the automotive industry. “We 
still have problems,” he said, “but 
we are able to participate in solving 
these problems through trade union 
action and as citizens.” Reuther also 
pointed out that the Soviets them- 
selves admit that American workers 
enjoy a standard of living far above 
that in the Soviet Union: 

“That’s why they resent Soviet 
propaganda which is directed at them 
and other workers and which would 
have the world believe that the Amer- 
ican workers are wage slaves who are 
being exploited by a ruthless and 
inhuman system of ‘Wall Street cap- 
italism.’ It’s about time that the So- 
viet Union quit playing this broken 
propaganda record.” 

Mikoyan, trying to turn the con- 
versational tables, retorted, “If the 
record is broken, how can we play 
it?” Then, all Americans present had 
to explain that a “broken record” is 
one that is cracked and out of date. 
At this point Mikoyan smiled a little 
and agreed that the matter ought to 
be looked into. 

Carey then picked up the theme of 
the evolutionary advances in the 
American labor movement 
Mikoyan’s last visit more than 20 
years ago, saying that improvements 
have been registered not only eco- 
nomically but also in political and so- 
cial areas. Mikoyan insisted that here 
the American trade union leaders 
were wrong again in their supposi- 
tion that Russia is not aware of the 
higher standard of living of the 
American workers. “In fact,” he said, 


since 


“we constantly use this fact as an in- 
centive and example to Russian work- 
ers to improve their production.” 
For a few minutes the discussion 
veered to talk about literature. The 
Americans brought up the subject of 
Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago. 
Mikoyan would not say whether he 
had read the book. But he launched 
into a personal attack on Pasternak 
and tried to dispose of him as “the 
son of a millionaire’ who saw 
through the eyes of the old regime. 
This question of freedom to read 
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was further illustrated by an incident 
Reuther recalled for Mikoyan which 
occurred during a visit made by a 
Russian trade union delegation to the 
Detroit headquarters of the United 
Auto Workers shortly after the end 
of World War II. The Russian visitors 
were taken into the union library and 
they looked over the book stacks. One 
particular volume caught the eye of 
a Russian visitor, and he beckoned 
the others to come over to gaze at the 
title. Afterward, the UAW guides 
went back to see what book held such 


a fascination for their Soviet visitors. - 


It was Leon Trotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution. Mikoyan listened 
to the story and was not amused. 

At this point, Joseph Beirne steered 
the conversation back to foreign ps!- 
icy: “Mr. Mikoyan, it is impossible 
for American workers to develop a 
faith and trust in the Soviet’s stated 
belief in self-determination for 
smaller nations, with the memory of 
Hungary still fresh in their minds. 
Here was a situation where the work- 
ers of Hungary, attempting to achieve 
self-determination, were brutally slain 
or imprisoned by Soviet military 
power.” 

And Beirne asked—and the same 
question was later raised by William 
C. Doherty—whether the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would guarantee absolute 
freedom of movement and access to 
an American trade-union delegation 
to the Soviet Union. Specifically, he 
asked, “Would such a delegation be 
able to visit prisons and labor camps 
and talk to workers on the job and 
in their homes without interference?” 

Mikoyan quickly replied by assur- 
ing the freedom of an American 
trade-union delegation to travel and 
visit any place in Russia except re- 
stricted areas, atomic-energy and 
missile installations. But pushed again 
to discuss Hungary, he refused to 
take up the subject on the ground 
that it would take considerable time 
to examine the subject properly and 
refute the American charges. 

At this point the American irade- 
union leaders said: “All right, let’s 
take the time.” But Mikoyan shrugged 


this off with a remark that the labor 
leaders in the room were “blindly” 
supporting American foreign policy, 
which he characterized as “aggres- 
sive” in Guatemala, when the Jacobe 
Arbenz regime was overthrown, and 
in the U.S. landings in Lebanon. 

“All right,” the Americans said 
again, “we'll answer questions about 
Guatemala and Lebanon when you 
have answered ours on Hungary.” 

At this point, the American labor 
leaders let Mikoyan know that they 
understood how closely identified he 
was with the suppression of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956. 

Reuther then picked up Mikoyan’s 
reference to U.S. labor’s “blind” sup- 
port of U.S. foreign policy. “Now,” 
he said, “on Berlin, the American la- 
bor movement supports the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. But American 
labor leaders freely disagree, often 
and publicly, with our Government’s 
policy, without fear of going to jail. 
No Russian leader of a Soviet trade 
union could truthfully say he can ex- 
ercise such a right to disagree with 
the Soviet Government.” 

Mikoyan seemed about to protest, 
but was silent. 

When Beirne brought up the fact 
that the American people and trade 
unionists had frequent and regular 
opportunities to influence the direc- 
tion of the U.S. Government, as wit- 
nessed in the recent election, Mikoyan 
tried to take the offensive. Ironically, 
he remarked he was glad to hear that 
the American trade unions had such 
influence, that he really had not re- 
alized that “you could exercise such 
influence on your Government.” Then 
he pointed to what seemed to him 
sure-fire evidence that the United 
States had a second-rate labor move- 
ment: “You do not even have a labor 
party in America.” 

As a riposte, Carey made a fragile 
joke about the Soviet Union not hav- 
ing a capitalist party. But Mikoyan 
disregarded this and said: “The 
leadership of the Soviet Union sees 
no difference whatsoever between the 
Republican party and the Democratic 
party.” 





Then Reuther shot back with a 
comment that seemed to stop Miko- 
yan for a full minute: 

“Mr. Mikoyan, let me tell you that 
programatically there is more differ- 
ence between the policies of the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic 
party than there was between the 
Menshevik party and the Bolshevik 
party at the time of their split.” 

Finally Mikoyan spoke, “This was 
true only during a short period.” 

Again Beirne came back to the 
question of Hungary and again Miko- 
yan tried to divert the discussion by 
raising other questions. Reuther hit 
out at Mikoyan’s maneuver. 

“This is an old Communist trick,” 
he said. “We have seen it many times 
here and abroad. When you ask Com- 
munists about a problem or try to dis- 
cuss an area which involves their 
sins and shortcomings, they always 
try to change the subject and to swing 
the talk around to the sins of capital- 
ism.” 

Mikoyan then charged that the 
American trade-union leaders were 
prejudiced. “You don’t know the 
facts,” he said, “Why don’t you come 
to Russia and see for yourselves?” 

And while the interpreter was 
spelling this out, Mikoyan broke in 
again and observed sharply: “The 
American trade-union leaders are 
more antagonistic toward the Soviet 
Union than were the American cap- 
italists whom I have met.” 

“You should know the reason for 
that,” Reuther explained. “It is 
because the American trade-union 
leaders understand the Communists 
better than the American capitalists.” 

Abandoning this unfruitful tack, 
Mikoyan brought the talk back to 
Berlin. He proposed again that Ber- 
lin be made a “free city,” with free- 
dom of access for everyone—East and 
West—to Berlin, to be guaranteed by 
an international commission and 
with all sides removing their troops. 

Reuther rejected this idea as un- 
workable. Geographically, he said, 
Berlin would be an island surrounded 
by Soviet-occupied territory. And he 
added, “Berlin is not an economically 





viable unit.” The problem of Berlin, 
he said, could not be worked out in 
a vacuum, but as part of a compre- 
hensive consideration of the whole 
German question. The only adequate 
resolution of the question must rest 
on a genuinely free election, properly 
guaranteed by UN supervision, and 
participated in by all the people of 
East and West Germany. “Let the 
German people decide,” Reuther said. 

Mikoyan leaped at this and pointed 
to the result of the last election held 
in East Germany, where the Com- 
munists won almost unanimously. 

“No, no,” Reuther said, “this is not 
the example of the kind of elections 
we suggest.” Reuther declared that 
the Soviet Union continues to oppose 
a solution of the German problem 
based on a free and democratic vote 
because, in the recent free election 
in Berlin, the Communists received 
less than three per cent of the vote. 

Such an insignificant Communist 
vote clearly indicated, he said, “that 
despite the fact that Berlin had a long 
history of a militant working class and 
political action, the people of Berlin 
emphatically reject the Communists. 
In the mind of the average German 
there is no essential difference be- 
tween the totalitarianism of Commu- 
nism and Hitlerism.” 

At one stage, Mikoyan launched a 
bitter attack on Erich Ollenhauer for 
his leadership of the Social Demo- 
cratic party after World War II. This 
seemed to be an attempt to rewrite 
history by rearranging its dramatis 
personae. Reuther pointed out that 
Mikoyan was confusing historical 
facts: Kurt Schumacher was the So- 
cial Democratic leader at the time, 
not Ollenhauer. Being caught up and 
corrected made Mikoyan testy. 

Reuther emphasized that the late 
Ernst Reuter, Mayor of Berlin, and 
Willy Brandt, his successor, were not 
men who would knuckle down to 
Communist control; they were men 
dedicated to a truly free Berlin. 

Mikoyan stressed his belief that 
the first step toward reunification of 
Germany could be accomplished 
through confederation of East and 





West Germany and through closer co- 
operation between them. He saw 
precedents for such a move in the 
early history of both the United States 
and Russia. The American trade 
unionists saw little hope in such a 
formula, which they regarded as an- 
other devious Soviet maneuver. 

In a final effort to prove his bona 
fides, Mikoyan said that under the 
Soviet plan Brandt would be per- 
mitted to remain Mayor of West Ber- 
lin and there would be no change in 
Berlin’s Government. Then the meet- 
ing broke up because Mikoyan was 
due to meet Vice President Nixon. 

Absent from the meeting was AFL- 
CIO president George Meany, who 
told Carey he wouldn’t care to break 
bread with Mikoyan. Two days after 
the labor session with Mikoyan, 
Meany denounced the Soviet leader 
as a “double-crosser” of the Hun- 
garian people. 

He scored “those who feel we can 
meet the Soviet challenge at the con- 
ference table, and that the threat of 
human destruction, of total war, is 
enough assurance for our protection. 
I think this position is really a repu- 
diation of our responsibility as trade 
unionists, one that all Americans 
must have.” 

The five trade union leaders who 
met with Mikoyan believe strongly 
in the value of the get-together. They 
consider it of major importance that 
Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan take 
back to his Kremlin colleague, Nikita 
Khrushchev, a first-hand account of 
American labor’s opinions. It was 
important, they believe, for Mikoyan 
to know, not to guess, how American 
labor felt about Communism. 

Since Mikoyan’s schedule included 
many meetings with top American 
business leaders, this conference with 
labor must have given him what he 
could have gotten nowhere else—- 
1) a strong sense of American labor’s 
distaste for Soviet policy and 2) a 
realization of American labor’s com- 
petence and sophistication in han- 
dling the Soviet line, whether it is 
peddled through the hard sell or the 


soft. 
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As first liberal bills hit snags in House and Senate, hopes for dynamic action fade 


in face of caution, inter-party maneuvers and the shadow of 1960 


CAPITOL CURRENTS 


WASHINGTON 

IGHT NOW the Capitol is a first- 
R class laboratory for political 
theorists. No matier what their doc- 
trine with regard to political motiva- 
tion, they can find exemplifications 
of it on Washington’s fantastic Hill. 
If they think that parties and Con- 
gressional votes embody social 
ideals, they can find spots in the 
first few sessions of the present Con- 
gress where idealistic liberals have 
been tragically thrashed. If it is their 
idea that economic interests dictate 
political lineups, they can see places 
where this certainly has proved to 
be the basis of action in one of the 
world’s most powerful bodies. Or if 
they maintain that politics is the 
art of compromise and the science of 


| the possible, their proofs stand out 
| clear as a pikestaff or an ICBM rocket. 


And if their basic notion is that after 
all results depend upon leaders, this 
has also been clearly demonstrated. 

I wrote months ago that the last 
election was the most significant na- 
tional poll since the New Deal days. 
I might have added that this Con- 
gress showed from the beginning 
more promise of passing a liberal 
and significant program than any 
other in a long time. When I arrived 
here and began lounging about from 
office to office in the Senate and 
House buildings, one member after 
another told me that this is the 
youngest, brightest and most hope- 
ful Congress he has seen in his day. 
Just on the basis of the general 
situation, a simple-minded optimist 
would seem to be justified in his 
optimism. The millions upon millions 
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who voted Democratic last fall 
seemed to be tired of the wistful 
waiting in Administration circles and 
seemed to be saying to House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) and Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
(D.-Tex.): “Go in punching and 
show what you can do.” The way ap- 
peared to be wide open for the 
liberal Democrats to do big things. 
Yet, as I walked about and sniffed 
the air today things seemed some- 
what different. I asked the regula- 
tion questions: “What is going to 
happen? What will these multi- 
tudinous Democrats do to these 
miniscule, shivering Republicans and 
their wide-eyed President?” The 
answers were given timidly and with 
a good deal of covering of the bets. 
Nobody right now wants to be caught 
out on a limb. Very few feel sure 
about anything. The House and the 
Senate have been in session but a 
few days. What has brought about 
this terrific alteration in mood? 
All that has happened is that in 
both chambers the fight about the 
rules has been waged and won or 
lost. In the Senate, where this matter 
attracted the most attention, there 
was a long and hot debate about the 
filibuster and Rule 22, with Johnson 
on one side and Senator Paul 
Douglas (D.-Ill.) on the other. 
There were three votes. The first one 
was on the Douglas motion to make 
it possible after 15 days of debate 
on any measure to close the discus- 
sion and force a vote by a mere ma- 
jority ballot. In a chamber of 98 
members, this would have made it 
possible for 50 to stop the waste 


of words and force the procedure 
to deeds. Douglas and a devoted 
group of the like-minded argued 
earnestly and eloquently for this 
proposal. It was plainly a framework 
for majority rule, an honest attempt 
at democratic operation. But the vote 
on this proposal was 28 for and 67 
against. What hurt Senator Douglas 
especially was that the bright new 
Senators from Alaska voted against 
him. 

The next vote was on a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Thurston B. 
Morton (R.-Ky.). It followed the 
lines of the Douglas proposal but 
provided that debate could be halted 
after a suitable interval by a vote of 
three-fifths to two-fifths. This was 
in itself a considerable concession to 
the conservatives; putting three- 
fifths in place of two-thirds would 
have created no earth-shaking revolu- 
tion. The Mortonites were the most 
reasonable of liberals. But they were 
marked for destruction. Their bill 
went down 58 to 36. 

Then came the Johnson bill, the 
proposal of the super-manager, the 
topmost compromiser. But his device 
was no compromise. What it pro- 
vided was that debate could be halted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senators 
present and voting. When a hot piece 
of legislation is coming to a boil, 
every member of the chamber who 
can wield so much as a crutch will 
be on hand. The difference between 
the total membership and the num- 
ber present and voting is sure to be 
just about zero. So the concession 
made to the liberals and to the prin- 
ciple of majority rule amounts to 








just about nothing. And this bill was 
adopted by a clanging vote of 72 to 
22. On the Sunday evening after all 
of these things happened, Senator 
Douglas said sadly over a national 
television hook-up: “This augurs no 
good for the American people.” 
The House is quite a different 
institution from the Senate. The 
upper chamber is supposed to be 
a continuing body; its rules are 
“permanent” and sacred. The House, 
on the other hand, is free to make 
its procedural laws as it goes along. 
There is no such thing as a filibuster. 
But just to show how devilishly 
clever the spirit of conservatism can 
be, it has devised to look after its 
interests in the House an all-power- 
ful Rules Committee. This small 
group is appointed by the Speaker 
and can hide in its dark closets any 
piece of legislation which meets with 
the disapproval of the Speaker or 
a majority of its members. Or, it has 
even been bruited about, it can 
simply forget any project with re- 
gard to which the Speaker has un- 
pleasant thoughts. While the anti- 
filibuster discussion was engaging 
the Senate, five of the 
House drew up a measure which, if 
passed, would have made it possible 
for a majority of the members them- 
selves to recall from the Rules Com- 
mittee any piece of legislation which 


members 


had been adequately examined and 
discussed. 

Now Speaker Sam Rayburn enters 
upon the scene. He, like Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson, is not only 
from Texas but also is gifted in the 
direction of leadership. Everyone 
agrees that we need leadership in a 
democracy. The question is how 
much leadership and with how tight 
a control. The five liberal House 
members took their fine bill up to 
the Speaker. He was genial as all 
get-out. Why should they want to 
pass a law like that? They knew 
that they had a friend in him and 
that he has influence over that tight 
and tough Rules Committee. If they 
would just file that bill away and 
mark it top-secret, he would promise 





to see to it that any good bill that 
seemed to be stuck in the Committee 
would be pulled out and sent to the 
floor of the House. That was the 
bargain which was struck. 

One of the liberals involved in 
these events told me that they have 
faith in their Speaker. They know 
that he is shrewd and rugged, but 


they believe that he keeps his 


promises. So they think that their 
effort achieved a considerable degree 
of success. To this observer, how- 
ever, it appears that in both chambers 
things have remained pretty much 
as they ever have been. 

A peculiar feeling of doubt and 
wonderment has followed the en- 
thusiasm engendered by the election 
results. Paul Douglas, the veteran 
legislator and economist who led the 
fight for the two defeated Senate 
bills, is the most discouraged man in 
Washington. In a recent letter. he 
explained to me what he meant when 
he said that these events boded no 
good for the American people. 

In part, the Senator explains his 
defeat as the result of a new anti- 
liberal The Southerners 
and conservative Republicans, he 


coalition. 


EISENHOWER PRESS CONFERENCE: EVERY MOVE IS GEARED TO 1960 ELECTION 





says, have been joined by the men 
from the Western mountains and 
Alaska. He is careful to note that 
the Pacific Coast statesmen have no 
part in this, and he especially ex. 


cludes Frank E. Moss (D.-Utah), 
John A. Carroll (D.-Colo.) and 
Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N.M.), 


These men did well, the Senator said, 
and were literally heroes. The others, 


the 14 who trailed along with the 
Majority Leader, he does not blame 
or denounce or suspect because of 
their action. He is merely curious. 
“Why they did this,” he remarks, 
“is one of the interesting questions 
of our time.” 

Most of the liberals with whom 
I have talked agree that the senior 
Senator from Illinois has drawn at- 
tention to a very interesting state of 
affairs. The theories which they de- 
vise with regard to it are interesting. 
The first and most obvious idea they 
propose is that the new Senators 
from the large-area and small-popu- 
lation states feel they must depend 
on Johnson for their place in this 
bright new world. He can appoint 
them to glory or simply ignore them. 
And it is rumored that he never for- 
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gets or overlooks anything, so they 
took the first opportunity to line up 
cozily along with him. Many respon- 
sible and experienced hands feel that 
this influence will wear off, that the 
new men will develop independence 
as they go along and learn the ways 
of the club. 

The second theory is more pro- 
found and, I suspect, better justified. 
All of these mountain men are 
from the large-area, small-population 
states. Alaska is, of course, the prime 
and dramatic example. Like the small 
commonwealths among the original 
13, they are, it is said, afraid of 
numbers. The filibuster appears to 
them, as it does to the states of the 
South, as a possible protection in a 
time of future danger. In the Senate, 
they are equal to New York and 
Pennsylvania—and the filibuster may 
at some distant date add still further 
to their power. It is said, too, that 
all of these states stand in need of 
appropriations for similar projects 
—chiefly for the development of 
power resources. A proper sort of 
modesty may well lead to the de- 
sired sort of appropriations. Obvi- 
ously, it is smart for a man to estab- 
lish himself solidly with the big boss. 

This leads to a consideration of 
our entire governmental setup. Most 
of the people of this country, and 
most of its power centers, are lined 
up behind two dynamic points. One 
of them is symbolized by Lyndon 
Johnson and the other by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. For two 
years we shall go on within the frame- 
work of this configuration. Whenever 
the President or any of his under- 
lings makes a move, writes an article, 
makes a speech, he will be thinking 
about its effect on the Republican 
chances in the election of 1960. In 
the Senate, whenever a legislator in- 
troduces a bill, makes a motion, adds 
a word to the record to be franked 
to the ends of the land, he, too, will 
have difficulty in holding his im- 
agination down to the affairs of the 
moment. And the whole program 
presented to Congress, including the 
budget, will be considered in rela- 
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tion to future votes. The pictures 
painted for the citizens will be pro- 
duced here in Washington, on the 
one hand by the Administration and, 
on the other, by the Congress under 
the tight leadership of Lyndon John- 


son. 
There are here in the capital two 
sharply divided opinions as_ to 


whether this man Johnson is the 
right character for his responsible 
task in the Democratic setup. Every- 
one who has seen him in action 
knows that he has to the top degree 
the talents of a political manager. 
My memory runs back a long way, 
but I have never seen his superior. 
He can drive a committee or the 
entire Senate with the utmost finesse. 
He will, now and then, champion a 
good bill, as he did the civil rights 
measure in the last Congress. When 
he makes up his mind that such a 
bill should go through, it goes 
through. There is no fooling about 
it. He may pare it down, but he 
passes it. 

What sort of man is the fellow be- 
hind the dictator? Is he a real lib- 
eral or is his liberalism a pretense 
designed to keep the Northern Demo- 
crats in line? I asked a Congressman 
the other day, “How would you like 
to have Lyndon Johnson transferred 
to Dwight Eisenhowers’ post this very 
minute?” He thought long enough to 
make me a bit uncomfortable, and 
then answered cautiously and am- 
bivalently: “It would be a godsend to 
have a real man sitting in the great 
chair. We would know where we 
stand, we would have a President 
who takes government seriously. But 
would he be too much on the other 
side, too much of a dictator? We 
might wish for Eisenhower back 
again.” Other members of Congress 
—and liberals, too—said just the 
opposite: “Underneath he is a genu- 
ine liberal and, for the main point, 
he has what it takes. Of the four 
hopefuls in the Senate, he is the 
best.” 

I should record the fact that most 
of the progressives and liberals in 
the House and Senate are by no 





4 


means discouraged. They say that 
the votes on the procedural rules may 
prove not to be typical. Even the 
men from the Mountain States, they 
foretell, will think for themselves as 
time goes by. Congress will be forced 
by the urgencies of the situation to 
enact a program which will at least 
partially satisfy last November’s 
voters. We shall have, I have been 
told, legislation on education, hous- 
ing, civil rights, defense, foreign af- 
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fairs, violence in race relations—and 
a long list of other areas. It will take 
time. We shall not get all that we 
want, but there will be progress. 
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Secret Party reports point up new problems for Gomulka 


‘Revisionism’ 
In Poland 


By K. A. Jelenski 


PaRIS 
Specs HIGHLY significant reports 
on political, economic and in- 
tellectual conditions in Poland re- 
cently reached the West. One is the 
secret stenographic record of the 
12th Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Communist 
party, held in Warsaw last Novem- 
ber, which was circulated exclusively 
to Party functionaries. The other is 
a report on the debate and resolu- 
tions of the annual Polish Writers’ 
Congress, which met at Wroclaw on 
December 15 and 16. 

The Central Committee plenum 
dealt with two major problems—the 
pace of Polish economic develop- 
ment in the next seven years, and 
“revisionism” in intellectual and 
cultural life. The new Polish eco- 
nomic model, adopted by Party Sec- 
retary Wladislaw Gomulka in 1956 
after the failure of Stalinist indus- 
trialization and collectivization, was 
violently attacked by the Central 
Committee’s neo-Stalinist members. 
But the attacks were rebuffed by 
Gomulka, who has a majority in the 
Committee. He managed to retain 
the basic elements of his economic 
policy: decollectivization of the 
country-side, and a considerable re- 
duction of industrial investment. 

But this “Gomulkist victory” in 
the economic sphere was obtained 
at the cost of falling into line in the 
cultural and ideological fields. In 
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the attack upon “revisionism” and 
in the Committee decisions restrict- 
ing cultural freedom, Gomulkists and 
neo-Stalinists expressed substantial 
agreement, differing only with re- 
spect to methods. Within a couple 
of weeks, the Writers’ Congress flung 
back a vigorous challenge to the 
Party’s attempt to re-establish tight 
control over cultural activity. 

At the Central Committee meeting, 
the Government’s economic policy 
was attacked by Eugeniusz Szyr, 
economic spokesman of the neo- 
Stalinist group. He deplored the 
criticism of Stalinism which had 
been expressed so violently by 
Gomulka in 1956. This criticism, 
he said, “has created an atmosphere 
of distrust and has spread the con- 
viction that rapid Socialist indus- 
trialization is always bound to ham- 
per an increase in consumption and 
to promote painful and shocking dis- 
proportions” in the country’s eco- 
nomic life. In the opinion of Szyr 
and his friends, the immediate fu- 
ture is decisive for mankind: 

“If our major objective is a rapid 
victory in the peaceful race between 
the Socialist and capitalist camps, 
then the question of time, the ques- 
tion of speed and development, be- 
comes of prime importance. It is 
the next few years—and no one on 
either side of the fence can have 
any doubt about this—that will de- 
cide the future of mankind, for peace 
or for war.” 


Significantly the example of Com- 
munist China’s economic develop- 
ment was at the very 


heart of 





the Central Committee’s discussion. 
(This is undoubtedly a reflection of 
political debates going on inside the 
whole Soviet bloc.) Szyr complained, 
for example, that Gomulka’s eco- 
nomic plans were too timid, and he 
contrasted them with China’s prog. 
ress. He noted that in its “leap for- 
ward,” China had managed to 
achieve in one year 50 per cent of 
the total industrial development 
scheduled for 1962, and he claimed 
that China had already reached the 
level of industrial production sched- 
uled for 1968. 

In his enthusiasm for the Chinese 
experiment, Szyr declared that, con- 
trary to Marxist doctrine, Socialist 
economic relations could precede ad- 
vances in the conditions of produc- 
tion. “The Chinese example proves,” 
he asserted, “that social conscious 
ness need not necessarily be a mere 
consequence of the development of 
the material and technical basis of 
Socialism.” 

This ultra-Stalinist heresy aroused 
the opposition even of Aleksander 
Zawadzki, an old Stalinist who shift- 
ed his support to Gomulka only in 
October 1956. Zawadzki said that 
“the example of China is not quite 
convincing for the rest of the 
world,” and that “it would be diff- 
cult to affirm that in China the mil- 
lions of people who joined the 
‘people’s communes’ have already 
been won over to Communism.” On 
this issue, Gomulka’s final statement 
was decisive. He asserted flatly: 
“What is being accomplished at the 
present time in China is a specific 
phenomenon determined by the his- 
torical development of China. . . . It 
would be absolutely impossible to 
transplant mechanically the Chinese 
experiment to our land.” 

A large part of Gomulka’s report 
was devoted to “revisionism,” 4 
term which he and the other Central 
Committee members use in a very 
precise way: It refers to the intel- 
lectuals though they favor 
Socialism and nationalization of in- 
dustry, deny the Party’s right to have 
complete control over life and the 
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human conscience. Gomulka did not 
conceal the fact that this “revisionist 
opposition” remains important in 
Polish cultural life. 

“This poison,” as he called it, 
“continues to harm the minds and 
ambitions of many writers and in- 
tellectuals. [It] is also to be found 
in the universities, among students, 
teachers and scientists. [It] is fre- 
quently spread by theatrical per- 
formances and the cinema . . . and 
by certain journalists, especially in 
the illustrated weeklies, as can be 
seen not from what they write but 
particularly from what they do not 
mention.” 

The result of all this is that the 
intellectuals “are divorced from the 
working class, the natior: and Social- 
ism.” Since Gomulka considers the 
“strengthening of the ideological 
front” as the Party’s most urgent 
task, in which the intellectuals’ 
talents are desperately needed, he 
declared that “the Party’s chief ef- 
fort should be directed toward the 
total elimination of post-revisionist 
poison.” 

An important subject of debate 
at the plenum was precisely how to 
go about “eliminating this poison.” 
The orthodox Stalinist philosopher, 
Adam Schaff, and Gomulka himself 
expressed the belief that the best 
procedure was to try to compromise 
the “heretics.” As Gomulka put it, 
“reaction has seen in revisionism an 
ally of capitalism. . . . All those who 
dreamed of transformations which 

. . were to lead from Socialism 
to capitalism have pinned their hopes 
on the revisionists.” 

Since the “revisionists” have been 
sympathetically regarded in_ the 
West, Schaff stated quite frankly 
that this sympathy is “an element 
that must not be overlooked, that, 
in fact, we must use it with all our 
force and energy. . . . The way in 
which the enemy or the opponent 
evaluates revisionism and the Polish 
revisionists is an important element 
in characterizing this movement and 
these men.” 

Schaff did claim, however, that 
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there has been an “objective” weak- 
ening of “revisionism.” He attributed 
this development to two factors— 
the “impotence” of the “revisionists” 
(i.e., their incapacity to present a 
positive program), and recent in- 
ternational events which have gone 
counter to all their expectations. He 
cited the situation in the Middle 
East and in France as especially 
shocking to the intellectuals. “The 
result is that these men no longer 
know where to turn. This creates a 
situation which we must be aware 
of and be able to utilize.” 

But despite the alleged weakening 
of the intellectuals’ opposition to the 
Party line, Schaff deplored the “inner 
barriers” of the intellectuals, which 
keep them from the Party. Above 
all, he sharply castigated the “moral 
terror” exercised by a small but in- 
fluential milieu. This is how he de- 
scribed the phenomenon: 

“Comrades who are unfamiliar 
with this milieu cannot realize the 
force that is represented by the 
snobbishness of a certain attitude of 
leftist intellectuals. Opinions, so to 
speak, are shaped and determined 
by a few leftist comrades sitting 
around a table in a cafe, and for 
most intellectuals, these opinions 
have more weight than all our ap- 
peals, all our persuasion.” 

This implicit, but nonetheless re- 
markable, admission of the Party’s 
failure vis-a-vis the intellectuals was 
pointed up by the Stalinist writer, 
Leon Kruczkowski, who denounced 
“the terror referred to by Comrade 
Schaff, a terror that is practiced by 
a powerful mafia in our literary 
circles.” Furthermore, Kruczkowski 
urged that “administrative” methods 
are better than persuasion in putting 
down efforts “to destroy our Party.” 
Specifically, he recommended censor- 
ship activities and cited with ap- 
proval the closing down of the youth 
journal, Po Prostu, and the cultural 
magazine, Europa. 

In his final report, Gomulka op- 
posed a return to the pure and simple 
administrative methods urged by 
Kruczkowski. The methods he recom- 


mended for forcing writers to co- 
operate with the regime were a com- 
bination of social and material pres- 
sures. If writers are not allowed to 
publish what they write, need might 
lead them to write otherwise: 

“Couldn’t we, for example, bring 
together in a factory about 15 
persons who read, who are interested 
in these problems and. who might 
write a letter to the editors of a 
weekly magazine criticizing their 
attitude? . . . If in the course of 
a month, a writer met, for example, 
a dozen such groups from a dozen 
such factories, he might come to 
realize, especially if he offends the 
dignity of the working class, that 
the world is somewhat different from 
the way he sees it from his little 
window. 

“Wouldn’t it be possible to invite 
authors to visit factories, especially 
authors who attack the working 
class? . . . The workers might ask 
the authors: Why do you write that 
way? Why don’t you march with 
us, with the working class, with 
progress? Why are you nostalgic for 
the past? Why do you spit upon 
Socialism? 

“Many intellectuals who railed 
against us at little tables in cafes 
already feel morally isolated, feel 
as if they were in a kind of ghetto. 
These people are reduced to talking 
in their own small circle. They are 
bound to lose all their creative pos- 
sibilities. They are bound quite 
simply to degenerate. 

“In the long run, they will be un- 
able to put up with the situation. . . . 
For what is left for them to do? 
Either they must break their pens 
and look for other work, another 
source of livelihood, and hence break 
with their milieu. Or else, if they 
want to continue writing, they will 
be unable to maintain their present 
position very long.” 

The Polish press gave little cover- 
age to the Writers’ Congress that 
took place soon after the Central 
Committee plenum. This silence is 
understandable, for the writers clear- 
ly shrugged off Party pressures. 


WW 





Even before the Congress opened, the 
writers’ opposition made itself felt. 
The Stalinist writers, Leon Kruczkow- 
ski and Jerszy Putrament, both Cen- 
tral Committee members, were not 
even elected delegates to the Writers’ 
Congress by the Warsaw group to 
which they belong. And at Wroclaw 
itself on the eve of the Congress, 
a Communist writer, Roman Karst, 
wrote in Gazeta Rabotnicza (Work- 
ers’ Gazette) that the years 1956 to 
1958 marked the liberation of Polish 
literature from political control and 
witnessed the production of the best 
Polish literary work since the War. 

The principal resolution of the 
Congress called for the defense of 
freedom of expression. Proposed by 
Jan Kott, who emphasized that the 
censors had confiscated 30 books in 
the course of the preceding year, it 
was passed by a vote of 42-2, with 
15 abstentions. The Polish writers 
once again expressed their support 
of the principles of Socialism, but 
they stressed that freedom of expres- 
sion must be considered one of these 
principles. The poet, Pawel Hertz, 
declared that censorship is in fact il- 
legal, since the Constitution does 
not authorize it. 

Finally, in a parody of the famous 
line by the great Polish writer, 
Adam Sienkiewicz, who once said 
that he wrote “to strengthen the 
hearts of Poles,” Antonim Slonimski, 
president of the Writers’ Union, de- 
clared that writers were now being 
asked “to strengthen the hearts of 
the bureaucrats.” 

It is doubtful that the new 
ideological offensive against the 
Polish intellectuals will succeed in 
Gomulka’s Poland. Even in_ the 
blackest Stalinist period, men like 
Schaff and Kruczkowski failed to 
blackmail the writers by using ma- 
terial pressures. Moreover, to estab- 
lish total control over Polish cultural 
life. the regime would have to breach 
the internal solidarity of the group 
that produces culture. The Polish 
Writers’ Congress at Wroclaw has 
provided the group’s first response 
to the Party offensive. 
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By Harry Goldberg 


INDONESIA 


official 


come out of 


OR MONTHS, 
handouts have 
Jakarta claiming that: 1) the rebels 
have finally been defeated; 2) Com- 
munism has been stopped, and the 
danger of its taking over in In- 


optimistic 


donesia is practically over; 3) In- 
donesia has “reached the bottom,” 
is now over the hump and on its 
way back to normality. 

To prove the first assertion, official 
apologists cite the alleged facts that 
the rebels have never won a large- 
scale battle in either of the two main 
centers where the civil war has 
raged—Sumatra and the Celebes— 
and that they have been driven out 
of every large town and center of the 
two islands. 

To prove the second claim, apolo- 
gists point to the purported growing 
awareness of the Communist threat 
on the part of top governmental 
personnel, the firm anti-Communism 
of General Abdul Haris Nasution, 
Chief-of-Staff, and the steps taken to 
their 
place,” especially the postponement 
of the 1959 national election which 
would probably 


carried 


Communists in 


“keep the 


the Communists 
have won had it 
through. 

As far as the third claim is con- 
cerned, with the rebellion virtually 
over, so runs the story, the country 
can now turn to put its internal eco- 
nomic and social house in order. 

It’s an appealing picture. There is 
only one fault with it; it just isn’t 
true. The light and shade have been 
put in the picture in such a way as 
to give a completely distorted im- 


been 


pression. Let’s examine each of the 
three claims made. 





Harry GoupBerc, who has lived in 
AFL-CIO 


Department. 


Indonesia, is with the 


Affairs 


International 


As far as the military situation 
is concerned, the civil war is far 
from over. Guerrilla action—strong, 
extensive, continuous—goes on in 
both Sumatra and the Celebes. It is 
true that the Government forces hold 
all the large towns on Sumatra. But 
that is about all they hold. They 
have neither the forces nor the power 
to patrol or control the large stretches 
of territory in between the large 
towns. The rebel forces, hidden in 
the jungles or mountains of the huge 
island, and often in small out-of-the- 
way villages, continue almost at will 
their constant harassment of Govern- 
ment positions, destroying valuable 
military dumps, burning plantations 
and other dollar-earning establish- 
ments, attacking and sometimes even 
retaking for a while large towns 
themselves. 

On September 22, for instance, 
Sibolga, an important West Sumatran 
port was recaptured and held for 
two weeks by the rebels. During the 
last week of November, Padang it- 
self, the most important city of 
Central Sumatra, was attacked and 
the Government suffered 
severe losses. Heavy fighting is going 
on now around Padang, and around 
Bukittinggi, the second largest city 
of Central Sumatra, and Medan, the 
chief city of North Sumatra. Not a 
single important rebel leader, mili- 
tary or civilian, had been captured 
on Sumatra by the Government. They 


forces 


continue, in the jungles and moun- 
tains, to lead the various guerrilla 
forces and even to conduct the 
civilian administration of large sec- 
tions of Sumatra between the major 
towns. 

It is admittedly difficult to ascer- 
tain the real feelings of the civilian 
population of Sumatra, caught in 


this regrettable civil war between 
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Army dictatorship and Government ob- 


duracy hinder settlement of civil war 


IN TURMOIL 





JAKARTA STREET SCENE: ‘PEOPLE CAUGHT IN A REGRETTABLE CIVIL WAR' 


the two sides, but there is definite 
reason to believe that the majority 
of the more conscious Sumatrans are 
still sympathetic to the rebel cause 
and continue to look upon the Gov- 
ernmental forces as agents of the 
Javanese of “the other island.” 

What is most damaging to the cen- 
tral Government, considering the 
grave condition of the Indonesian 
economy, is that because of the con- 
tinuing guerrilla action on Sumatra, 
a goodly part of the raw materials of 
Sumatra, which always constituted 
the chief dollar-earning capacity of 
Indonesia, is still being denied to 
Jakarta. 

The military situation in the other 
chief sector of operations, the Cele- 
bes, is perhaps even less glowing 
for Jakarta. The initial assault on 
northern Celebes, around Menado, 
the chief city of the region, made last 
June 16th at six points in the ter- 
titory (Amurang, Likupang, Kema, 
Girian, Bitung and Mapangetair- 
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port) was disastrous for the Gov- 
ernment forces. The troops who land- 
ed at Amurang were driven off; at 
Likupang they surrendered to the 
rebel forces; at Kema, two landings 
were completely annihilated; the 
paratroopers at Mapanget airfield 
were destroyed. On the whole, this 
action was very costly to Jakarta. 
Larger reinforcements later en- 
abled the Government to capture 
some of these towns, and the same 
pattern as in Sumatra asserted it- 
self: The Government now occupies 
some of the large towns, but the 
rebels patrol and control the hinter- 
land and most of the territory of 
the region, with the population of 
the Celebes clearly in sympathy with 
them. In a December report from 
rebel headquarters in Celebes, Major 
General Kawilarang, ex-Indonesian 
military attaché in Washington and 
the rebel Commandert-in-Chief on the 
island, claims the unconditional sur- 
render in November of three com- 


and economic reconstruction 


panies of Government troops. On the 
whole, the position of the Govern- 
ment in Celebes is far from easy, 
probably worse than in Sumatra. 

In light of these facts—unfor- 
tunately not generally known abroad, 
and suppressed by the official Gov- 
ernmental sources of communication 
and information—one can _ hardly 
speak of the civil war being over. 
In fact, Nasution himself, in one of 
his more unguarded moments, re- 
cently admitted that it would take at 
least two more years to end the mili- 
tary aspect of the revolt. And that 
is likely to optimistic 
prediction! 

As for the Communist threat to 
Indonesia, any idea that the Com- 
munists will fold up under the pres- 
sure of Nasution or that they are 
finished is a most dangerous illusion. 
It is true that Nasution is anti-Com- 
munist; it is true that under the 
emergency powers at present granted 
to the Army he has prohibited some 
demonstrations ‘and 


prove an 


anti-American 
some projected strike actions of the 
Communists; it is true that the na- 
tional election scheduled for 1959 
has been postponed. 

But it is a peculiar, fluid type of 
anti-Communism which still permits 
Communists in the National Ad- 
visory Council created by President 
Sukarno and insists upon a policy 
of revenge and annihilation of those 
who most early and firmly warned 
against the Communist threat. The 
postponement of the election was 
merely a recognition of the over- 
whelming strength of the Com- 
munists, a strength that had in large 
measure been built up by the reck- 
less adventurism of Sukarno, Ali 
Sastroamidjojo and their cohorts. 

How firmly anti-Communist the 
Indonesian Government really is can 
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be seen from the recent vast crack- 
down on the country’s Chinese com- 
munity. There are about three mil- 
lion Chinese in Indonesia. They 
have played a very important part 
in Indonesia’s economic life, especial- 
ly on the lower and middle levels. By 
a recent official Army decree, about 
52 Chinese organizations have 
been banned, including newspapers, 
schools, a bank, movie theaters, 
groups of merchants, teachers, actors, 
etc., their activities being described 
as “. . . harming the national in- 
terests.” Chinese have been ordered 
to register the details of all their 
possessions. The important point to 
note in all this is that the crackdown 
has been made only against those 
Chinese in Indonesia who are anti- 
Communist, who are supporters (or 
had been supporters) of Nationalist 
China. No action has been taken 
against and no political stigma at- 
taches to those Chinese who declare 
themselves supporters of Communist 
China. 

The Communists are biding their 
time, and the very grave economic 
situation in Indonesia plays into their 
hands. Any talk about the improving 
economic situation is so much 
whistling in the dark. The destruc- 
tion and disruption brought about 
by the continuing civil war are 
glaringly apparent: Sumatran raw 
materials are still not available in 
large measure to the central Govern- 
ment; the negative results of the 
confiscation of Dutch economic in- 
terests (with inadequate Indonesian 
personnel available to run them) are 
still starkly in evidence; communica- 
tion and distribution among the 
various islands are still disrupted; 
inflation is rampant; wages are ter- 
ribly low; the suffering of the people 
is great; the dollar reserves are the 
lowest in Indonesia’s history. The 
situation, in fact, couldn’t be worse. 
Ex-Vice-President Hatta, who knows 
much’ more about economic realities 
than Sukarno or the light-minded 
politicians around him, recently as- 
serted that Indonesia was practically 


on the verge of bankruptcy. 
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The basic instability of the situa- 
tion is dramatized by the existence 
of a virtual military dictatorship 
in Indonesia, in fact if not in 


name. Martial law reigns in the 
country and the Army under Nasu- 
tion is the chief administrator of 
affairs. The Army has intervened 





SUKARNO: ‘GUIDED DEMOCRACY’ 


in every aspect of government. It 
has inserted its people in key posi- 
tions everywhere. It placed its rep- 
resentative, Colonel Superiogi, in the 
key Cabinet post of Minister for 
Economic Stabilization; another of- 
ficer, Colonel Pirngadi, is Deputy 
Minister for Industries; the Ambas- 
sadors to India and the Vatican, 
and the Consul General in Singapore 
are Army men. The Army interferes 
and decides on every aspect of eco- 
nomic life. It decides if a strike can 
be held or not; it has clamped down 
a wide censorship on the press. 
This latter is especially repre- 
hensible in a country whose leaders 
insist on their democratic virtues. 
Papers are told what they can print 
and what they cannot. The utterance 
of any critical comment on any as- 
pect of contemporary Indonesian 
life, especially the activity of the 
present Government, can bring, as 
it has in many cases, suspension of 





publication for weeks. Recently, the 
most influential English-language 
newspaper, Times of Indonesia, was 
suspended indefinitely for daring to 
criticize Egypt’s President Gamal 
Nasser. Mochtar Lubis, the inde. 
pendent and courageous editor of 
Indonesia Raya and chairman of the 
Indonesian Section of the Interna. 
tional Press Institute, has been under 
house arrest for two years without 
trial. 

All this has made Nasution the 
virtual dictator of practical, ad. 
ministrative affairs. (Parliament, be 
it noted, has just extended for an- 
other year the emergency powers 
under which the Army rules.) An 
“interesting” situation undoubtedly 
exists inthe present relationship be- 


‘tween Nasution and Sukarno, clearly 


the two most powerful men in the 
country. Will the former press for 
a full, open military dictatorship? 
He has insisted that he will not fol- 
low the path of so many other Asian 
countries recently or of Latin Ameri- 
can generals. But such protestations 
have been heard before. 

As to Sukarno, his forte never 
was administration, and he _ is 
probably happy to see some other 
person managing this end of affairs. 
He prefers to fiddle while Rome 
burns, touring the country, making 
speeches to the masses—the thing he 
loves best—especially on the West 
New Guinea or Irian issue, as the 
Indonesians call it, to the neglect of 
the more fundamental and infinitely 
more important problems that beset 
Indonesia internally. His popularity 
among the masses of Indonesia is 
still undoubtedly great (with the ex- 
ception of Sumatra, where he hasn't 
shown his face since the start of the 
rebellion in February 1958). But he 
uses this popularity to buttress his 
anti-democratic policy of “guided 
democracy” to which he stubbornly 
clings, even though it has been 
responsible for most of the troubles 
that have plagued Indonesia recent- 
ly, including the civil war. It will 
be interesting to see how subsequent 
events will resolve the rather uneasy 
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dual-power relationship of Sukarno 
and Nasution. 

The great need in Indonesia today 
js to stop the civil war, heal the 
wounds generated by it, and unify 
Indonesia around a common pro- 
gram calculated to enable the country 
to overcome its grave economic and 
political problems. The rebels have 
from the start indicated their willing- 
ness to do just that. Contrary to the 
impression which Jakarta systemati- 
cally tries to create abroad—that the 
rebels are led by irresponsible ad- 
venturers—their leaders are dedi- 
cated patriots, including three ex- 
Prime Ministers, other ex-Cabinet 


members, ambassadors, etc., who 
have served their country well in the 
past. 


Some members of the central Gov- 
ernment admit the justice of many 
of the rebel demands and have urged 
the Government to meet the rebels 
halfway, to stop the civil war and 
lay the basis of negotiations for a 
common program. A return to a 
basically democratic political system, 
the granting of substantial local 
autonomy to the outlying islands 
within a federated setup, and a 
firm anti-Communist internal policy, 
could provide the basis for success- 
ful negotiations. However, Sukarno, 
Nasution and Djuanda, the Prime 
Minister (of the essentially shadowy, 
powerless Government) firmly reject 
such an approach. Sukarno prefers 
to hold on to his “guided democracy” 
and will not forgive his critics; 
Nasution and Djuanda do not want 
to give up their positions of power 
and prestige. Their stubborness rep- 
resents a criminal sacrifice of the 
interests and well-being of the In- 
donesian people. 

Official relations between the pres- 
ent Indonesian Government and the 
United States have recently im- 
proved. Previously Jakarta had been 
very critical of the evident moral 
support and sympathy with the rebels 
initially expressed in official U.S. 
circles. Indonesia needs military 
and economic help badly. In large 
part, this accounts for its recent 
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toning-down of criticism of the U.S. 
from whom it seeks help. After 
initially refusing it, the U.S. has 
begun to extend military and eco- 
nomic aid. This help, not very large 
as yet, will be greatly increased in 
the near future, to the tune of some 


$138,000,000 in 1959. Though most 
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of it will be used for agricultural, 
industrial and health programs, some 
millions will be spent in providing 
the Indonesian Army with military 
material. 

There has been a three-way discus- 
sion going on among the U.S., In- 
donesia and Australia around the 
question of U.S. military aid. In- 
donesia has been pressing Australia 
for a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of its claims against Holland for 
Western New Guinea. She has as- 
sured Australia that she has no ag- 
gressive intentions vis-a-vis the latter, 
and that if Western New Guinea is 
“returned” to her she will be pre- 
pared to guarantee Australia’s right 
to control the eastern half of the 
island, at present under Australian 
rule. In enquiring from the U.S. 
on its proposed military help to In- 
donesia, the Australian Government 
has been assured by the U.S. that 
its proposed military aid is purely 
for internal purposes, that the In- 
donesian Government is fully aware 


of the dangers represented by Com- 
munist subversion and it is on that 
basis that the arms would be sup- 
plied. 

The U.S. is being taken for a bit 
of a ride here. It can of course not 
be denied that the danger of Com- 
munist subversion exists in In- 
donesia. But it is a long-term pos- 
sibility, not an immediate threat. In 
the short run, will it or not, desire 
it or not, no matter the official protes- 
tations of Jakarta, the military help 
furnished by the U.S. will be used 
to crush the rebels. The attitude and 
actions of our State Department, 
therefore, will help a Government 
which has been anti-democratic and 
complacent toward Communism, 
and will hurt those elements in In- 
donesia who are most firmly demo- 
cratic and anti-Communist and who 
are fighting against terrific odds for 
a sane, democratic Indonesia more 
friendly to the U.S. 

The problem of U.S.-Indonesian 
relations is admittedly a very delicate 
and difficult one. On the one hand, 
the State Department is always 
worried about the potential blackmail 
contained in the not-too-subtle hints 
from some Asian countries, “If you 
do not help us we will go to the other 
side.” This worry has probably been 
a substantial, if not determining, con- 
sideration in deciding to help In- 
donesia. On the other hand, despite 
the basic residue of sympathy with 
the objectives of the rebels inside 
and outside the State Department, 
the U.S. obviously cannot intervene 
on their side. 

The least the U.S. can do is to 
couple its help to Indonesia with 
behind-the-scenes suggestions that a 
modus vivendi with the rebels would 
be beneficial all around, especially 
to Indonesia itself. If done with dip- 
lomatic finesse, this could avoid the 
appearance of interfering in the 
country’s internal affairs. Failing 
that, the policy of our State Depart- 
ment vis-a-vis Indonesia would seem 
to be puzzling, paradoxical, morally 
unsatisfactory and, probably, ulti- 
mately self-defeating. 
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On December 13, 1958, the Tamiment Institute presented 
its Annual Book Award to Professor John Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard University for his best-selling book, 
The Affluent Society. The Award Luncheon was chaired by 


Hunter College President George N. Shuster, and the pre- 
sentation was made by United States Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. The Tamiment Book Award is regularly given 
to the author of a non-fiction work considered to be of 
unusual social significance. In years past it has been given 


to, among others, Merlo J. Pusey for his biography, 
Charles Evans Hughes; Carl Sandburg for his autobiog- 
raphy, Always the Young Strangers; Selman A. Waksman 
for My Life With the Microbs; Elmer Davis for But We 
Were Born Free; James MacGregor Burns for Roosevelt: 
The Lion and the Fox. In 1957, the Award was presented 
to Milovan Diilas, in absentia, for The New Class. The 
following articles are adapted from the exchange of com- 
ments between Senator Douglas and Professor Galbraith. 





How Affluent Is Our Society? 


Senator 
Paul HM. 


Douglas: 





SUSPECT that the real reason the Tamiment Book 

Award is being given to John Kenneth Galbraith 
is the delighted surprise we all felt in finding an econo- 
mist who can write wittily and well. Economics was once 
defined as the science of dubious conclusions couched in 
incomprehensible language. Some of Galbraith’s con- 
clusions may be dubious, as I shall try to indicate, but 
there can be no doubt about the wit and the pungent 
clarity of his style. I know of only four British econo- 
mists, in the long line of our profession, who wrote 
even reasonably well. They include, of course, the 
founder of our science, Adam Smith; its later meteor, 
John Maynard Keynes; and two lesser lights midway 
between them, the somber but moving John Stuart Mill 
and the relatively unappreciated Stanley Jevons. But 
in this country Galbraith is virtually unique in being 
an economist who can write well. Only one other econo- 
mist has ever matched him in style, Henry George, and 
he was commonly regarded as a heretic. 

Though it is very rare for an economist to like the 
work of any other economist, I had positive pleasure 
and enjoyment in reading The Affluent Society, and I 
heartily recommend it. Kenneth Galbraith is enough 
of a sardonic iconoclast to give us all a great feeling 
of vicarious pleasure when we see certain institutions 
kicked in the behind, but in a genteel needling style. And 
I imagine that we get something of the same pleasure 
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from reading Galbraith that the young men of my 
generation obtained from reading Thorstein Veblen, and 
those of two centuries ago from reading Voltaire. 

I don’t want to give too detailed a review of Gal- 
braith’s affluent book on the affluent society, lest it 
lessen the author’s affluence and that of his publishers. 
But the main thesis of his book is that we have solved 
the problem of production; that our machines are so 
efficient that they can and do turn out material goods 
in such abundant profusion that they are almost literally 
running out of our ears; that under these conditions 
poverty is an anachronism and life is a cornucopia of 
plenty; and finally, that we have emerged from an 
economy of hardship and pain into one of pleasure and 
should govern ourselves accordingly. 

I found that one of the most penetrating and amusing 
portions of Galbraith’s book was his account of the 
practices of the workmen who hang out on Madison 
Avenue—they and their associates all over the country— 
in getting people to buy more goods so as to keep the 
machines busy and running. These able men, the finest 
flower of our educational institutions, the joy of the 
Ivy League, are trained by these institutions and by 
modern science in the arts of producing irrational belief. 
They harness their great talents to the agencies of mass 
communication—the press, the slick journals, radio, 
television, billboards, and even sky-writing—in order 
to create hitherto non-existent demands for goods of 
highly conjectural benefit, such as detergents, lipstick, 
laxatives, and larger, more glaring and even more finny 
automobiles. 

To enhance these efforts, the universities train psy- 
chologists and comparative anthropologists who roam 
the world and provide further insight into the desires 
of mankind, who point out the deep-seated insecurities 
of men and women, man’s desire for status and how he 
can become an upper-upper, a middle-upper, a lower- 
upper, an upper-middle or even a middle-middle, by 
getting a more elaborate automobile. These high priests 
of our age who dwell on Madison Avenue, armed with 
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depth psychology, create and manipulate the mass motiva- 
tions which have permitted the automobile industry to 
go into one of the greatest nose-dives of economic his- 
tory. Galbraith’s book, in this respect, may not make 
him the favorite professor at the Harvard Business 
School, but it should win him the plaudits of the vast 
majority of the American people, who in their hearts, 
like Emerson, do not want things to be in the saddle 
and to ride mankind. 

Galbraith makes the very correct point that the satis- 
faction of public wants has lagged behind the satisfac- 
tion of private wants, and that the next advance in our 
society should be in the field of more adequate provision 
of these public wants. It certainly is wrong to say that 
the production of automobiles is in the public interest— 
but that the furnishing of roads upon which the auto- 
mobiles must run is not in the public interest. Every 
once in awhile, I hear some of my colleagues on the 
Senate Finance Committee advance the doctrine that 
all public expenditures are unproductive. I used to hear 
former Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
expound that belief, and President Eisenhower has now 
taken it up. And yet how could you have an automobile 
industry if you do not have roads on which the auto- 
mobiles run? In fact, it has now become the great 
justification for roads that they provide a medium for 
the automobiles. 

And how can you enjoy riding in automobiles if you 
travel in a canyon bounded by billboards on either side. 
We've just been through a fight on the billboard issue 
in Congress, and only by the narrow margin of one 
vote did we succeed in giving a slight bonus to states 
which would regulate the showing of billboards along 
the $41 billion national system of highways we are 
building. I might note, parenthetically, that Chicago is 
the center of the outdoor advertising industry. During 
the Congressional floor fight, the representatives of that 
industry came down to lobby me; they reminded me 
that when I ran for re-election I had my face stuck up 
all over the State of Illinois on billboards and that if 
billboards are unaesthetic now they were unaesthetic 
then. I replied that this was true, but that on the whole 
I thought nature was better even than my face and I 
would reform in the future. And where can you go 
with your automobile? We’re losing our recreational 
areas all over the country. Out in the Midwest, for 
example, we’re making desperate efforts to try to save 
the last remnants of the Indiana Dunes, and it is not 
at all certain that we will be successful. 

I am very glad that Kenneth mentions the necessity for 
cleaner streets and a better collection of trash. I com- 
mend that to the citizens of New York. When I served 
on the Chicago City Council, I found that I was spend- 
ing most of my time in arranging for better collection 
and disposal of garbage; and when I am turned out 
to grass by the constituents, I am ready to offer my 
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services to New York’s Mayor Bob Wagner on the 
proper handling of garbage. My chief contribution to 
the city of Chicago was that instead of having the garbage 
dumped in open pits, which was the practice before 
I became a member of the City Council, we have re- 
claimed a lot of land on the south lakeside by the 
“fill and cover” method. We have now something like 
600 acres of land that has been built up as a by-product 
from the garbage and which otherwise would have gone 
I don’t quite know where. I am hoping that it will 
some day be named Douglas Fields in my honor. For 
as I look back over a somewhat misspent life, this, I 
think, is the most constructive thing to which I can 
point. 

Better health is certainly desirable. Witness the mad 
pursuit for artificial aids to good health. It too can only 
be obtained in large part through public action. Kenneth 
lays great stress upon education. Whether or not this 
is because he is a professor I do not know, but since 
I was once a professor and have yearning inclinations 
to become one again, I would agree with him. Not 
merely our school buildings, but the pay of our teachers, 
the quality of our instruction, the size of classes general- 
ly are not what they should be. Now these public services, 
as Galbraith points out, do not have the high-priced 
public relations advertising men whooping up a demand 
for them that detergents, laxatives, bubble gum, soaps 
and so forth are able to muster. So I think it’s very 
good to have an economist who can write urging more 
and more expenditures for these purposes. I am going 
to buy several copies of this book and I am going to 
give one of them to my dear friend and colleague, 
Harry Byrd of Virginia. 

But, now, I regret I must mix, I will not say a little 
acid with this honey, but a few qualifications. My 
friends who are policemen in Chicago say there’s a 
special detail which is assigned to follow visiting 
ministers to Chicago, to guard them from the dangers 
in which they sometimes involve themselves. Just as 
ministers on vacation sometimes get into trouble and 
just as men who walk in the stars sometimes stumble 
upon earth, so I am afraid our good friend Kenneth 
Galbraith with all his great virtues, has stumbled. In 
one chapter, he is singing beautiful chords of music in 
heaven with angels; in the next chapter, he’s carrying 
on an antiphonal chorus with the National Association 
of Manufacturers and urging the adoption of the sales tax. 

I have to take issue with him on the way to finance 
these measures. I suspect he probably feels that the 
sales tax is the only way to get the public to provide 
such services: If they know they are paying for schools 
and for health and for parks, they won’t want to do 
it; and if they have to pay all at once in the form of 
an income tax, they will groan and complain about 
the government. But if you can take it away from them 
a few pennies at a time, then its palatable. Someone 
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once defined the art of taxation as the ability to pluck 
a goose, feather by feather, without the goose objecting 
too much. This may be the reason Galbraith advocates 
the sales tax, and I certainly do not wish to criticize 
his motives. 

But I do want to say that, contrary to the title 
of Galbraith’s book, not everybody is affluent in the 
United States; there is still a lot of poverty in this 
country. Galbraith recognizes this in a chapter of his 
book, a very excellent chapter; but then, as is the custom 
of so many authors, he more or less disregards that 
chapter in the conclusions he draws in the remainder 
of his book. Being a somewhat literal-minded fellow, I 
thought i would get the figures on poverty in this country, 
so I asked the Bureau of the Census for its just-pub- 
lished figures on family income in 1957. Out of over 
43 million families in the country, 2.8 million—6.4 per 
cent of the total—had annual incomes under $1,000. 
Another 3.7 million families had incomes between $1,000 
and $2,000. Now, I think these people—roughly 15 per 
cent of the families and probably more than 15 per cent 
of the population—could certainly be said to be in pover- 
ty. Then there were another 4.2 million families with in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,000, making a total of just 
short of 25 per cent with incomes under $3,000 a year. 

Now conditions have certainly improved during the 
last 30 years. I spent five years of my life, from 1925- 
1930, trying to measure the increase in real wages 
which had occurred from 1890 to 1928, and the increase 
was around 30 per cent during that time. There has 
been a further increase in the last 20 years; we are 
all very happy that it has occurred and we hope it will 
continue. Galbraith’s book properly draws attention to 
it, but I would like to remind you that we still have 
25 per cent of the country’s families with incomes under 
$3,000. And I would say that most of these families can 
be regarded as being in a state of poverty. It’s not the 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed to 
which Franklin Roosevelt referred. in his Second In- 
augural (and which was really much closer to three- 
eights or 40 per cent at the time), but it is somewhere 
between one-quarter and one-fifth of the population. 

While these people may not be the most important 
group numerically in the nation, they are still extremely 
important. I cannot believe that the causes of their 
poverty are purely personal or purely an accident of 
geography; they should not be discarded because their 
numbers are less than they were. The lowest group on 
the totem pole, of course, are the migratory workers. 
They are the lowest paid, the most insecure, the most 
poorly housed, the most socially declassed and the most 
ignored. There is no political mileage in defending them; 
they are very hard to help—because they move about 
so rapidly; they are ignored by the American labor 
movement, ignored by the politicians, but badly in need 
of defense. 
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Some of us in Washington remember the strugzle we 
had to get a dollar-an-hour minimum wage for certain 
categories of workers. We are now embarking on an. 
other very difficult struggle to extend this dollar-an-hour 
minimum wage to large groups of employes, mostly 
in the retail and service trades, who in many cases, 
particularly in the limited-price variety stores, are getting 
less than a dollar an hour. There still is a lot of work 
to be done for the poor; we hope we won’t have them 
always with us, but they are not yet affluent and should 
not be lost sight of. 

How many people are really affluent? What with the 
needs of modern life, with people living in cities or 
close to cities, I doubt if those with incomes under 
$10,000 can be regarded as affluent. Perhaps those with 
incomes over $10,000 might be. According to the census, 
there were roughly 3.8 million families with incomes 
over $10,000 a year in 1957; they formed about 85 
per cent of the total number of families. But probably 
you have to get up to $15,000 and over to be really 
in the affluent group, and there were only 812,000 of 
those families in 1957—slightly less than 2 per cent of 
the entire population. So I want to throw out a word 
of caution on this brilliant book of Kenneth Galbraith: 
Read it, but sprinkle with salt, and accompany it with 
figures such as these. 

Now all this bears on the question of the sales tax. 
A sales tax by definition is almost never levied on capital 
investments, nor on services; it is levied on food, clothing, 
furniture, tangible commodities which pass over retail 
counters. Every student of family budgets knows that 
the percentage of income which you spend on these 
purposes diminishes as income increases. Therefore, a 
proportional sales tax of a given percentage will fall 
more heavily on the lower-income groups in the popula- 
tion. The fact is that the sales tax is not even a propor- 
tional tax; it is a regressive tax. I happen to be one 
who in an old-fashioned way believes in progressive 
taxation: namely, that rates should increase as income 
increases. At present, the progressive nature of our 
Federal tax system roughly only offsets the regressive 
nature of our state and local systems, so that the com- 
bined effect is more or less proportional. So I don’t 
like to see this regressive note injected into methods of 
financing social progress. 

I have just been reminded that when Mayor LaGuardia 
was in Congress he opposed a sales tax too, but when 
he became Mayor of New York and had to deal with 
relieving the unemployed he advocated a city sales tax 
and put it into effect. This may be my own fate, too. 
Be that as it may, I should like to point out that we 
liberals have neglected the question of taxation too long. 
We have allowed the Senate Finance Committee to be 
stacked with representatives of the point of view of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. We 
have allowed loophole after loophole to be driven into 
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our tax laws, so that there is great inequality at present 
yetween people with the same income who get their 
incomes from different sources. And while I know that 
his is not a very exciting question, I must say that one 
of our great needs is to reform our system of taxation 
md to plug some of these loopholes. 

The most notorious of these is, of course, the 27.5 
yr cent depletion allowance on gas and oil, which is 
in addition to the justifiable allowance of deductions 
for explorations and operating expenses. But this 27.5 
yer cent depletion allowance on gross income up to 
me-half of net income goes on in perpetuity as long 
as the oil and gas continue to flow. The result is that 
the big oil companies pay only about one-third of the 
rate of taxation into the Federal Treasury that normal 
corporations have to pay. There was one independent oil 
operator who over a period of eight years made a net 
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SHOULD like to express my particular thanks to Paul 
Douglas for his thoughtful, wise and, on the whole, 
sympathetic comments on the book. I think I would 
still have been here if Paul had been on the selection 
committee, and so on balance I’m more than grateful. 
And let me accept one or two of your strictures, sir. 
I suppose that the title of this book itself reflects the 
values and mores of Madison Avenue. I would certainly 
be a bit sorry if it were concluded from the book that 
all Americans are rich, that we have no poor people 
left; and perhaps in a better day, a more courageous 
economist would have insisted that his publisher call 
the book The Quasi-A fluent Society. This, however, in 
a day when Madison Avenue has triumphed, is no longer 
possible. 

Let me say one other thing to you, sir. I quite agree 
that economists, including liberal economists, have very 
much neglected the field of taxation and that this is 
one of the great areas where there needs to be a rebirth 
of interest. I would only point out to you what trouble 
a person gets into when he tries to pioneer on this 
particular subject, and I would present myself as an 
example of the difficulty which wise and rational thinking 
in this field encounters. 
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income of $13 million, and yet during that time he 
paid only $80,000 in taxes. This means that others 
have to bear the tax burden. So I would say that before 
we embark on a sales tax, I would like to see these 
and other loopholes plugged and some system of Federal 
aid developed whereby the receipts from these hitherto 
exempt fields can be used for the support of the neces- 
sary public services. 

Now I am afraid, as is the custom of Senators, I 
have talked too long and I hope that Kenneth will not 
think I am ending on a sour note. The Affluent Society 
is indeed a fine accomplishment, but I’m sure, Kenneth, 
that you are one of the first people in the country to 
believe that one should not uncritically accept all of 
your theories. A long life to you, and may you con- 
tinue to stir the dovecotes, including even the liberal 
dovecotes. 


Identification with the National Association of Manu- 
facturers I regard, sir, as a really damaging thing, and 
particularly unkind coming from one Democrat to an- 
other. Might I just say one word on my own behalf on 
the subject of the sales tax. I should like to make it 
clear that I have not proposed it as the NAM (my 
“friends” of the NAM, as they are now called) would 
have it, as a substitute for the progressive income tax. 
I couldn’t agree more with Senator Douglas on the 
importance of closing up the egregious loopholes in the 
progressive income tax. 

My rather modest suggestion was that, in addition to 
the taxes we levy locally in the states and cities for the 
financing of education and police and cleaner streets 
and all the other things we need, we should perhaps have 
another look at this pariah of taxes. And we might ask 
ourselves whether, in a society where we have many 
rich and lavish supplies of private goods, we shouldn’t 
also tax them in favor of more poverty-stricken public 
services. It inevitably happens that when liberals like 
LaGuardia attain public office they find themselves re- 
vising their past attitudes toward this particular tax. 
Shouldn’t we try, therefore, to bail out the liberal 
conscience and make the liberal’s life in office slightly 
more happy in this regard? 

Now, I didn’t have in mind the possibility that Paul 
Douglas would one day become Governor of Illinois. 
I don’t think he can be spared from the Senate, so I 
hope this never happens. But should it happen, sir, and 
in a state like Illinois where the state income tax happens 
to be unavailable, it would give me comfort if I were 
able to support you in the continuation of that sales 
tax. And I would like to be able to support you further, 
sir, in increasing it so as to bring the level of Illinois 
schools up to, what shall I say, the level of Massachusetts? 

But this is enough of technical details. My real pur- 
pose is to express my thanks. 
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Polities and Cultural Freedom 


By Diana Trilling 


ap NEVER before in history has the world been 
as concerned with culture as it is at the present 
time. By culture, in this context, we do not of course 
mean cultivation. We do not mean what it is we have 
in mind when we speak of a cultured man—someone 
who cares very much about, and is well-educated in, 
literature and the arts. We mean, rather, all the forms 
of communication, other than trade, by which society 
binds its members to one another in some sort of co- 
herent whole. 

Among these forms of communication, art is the 
highest method man has devised for addressing himself 
to his fellow-creatures and joining with them to create 
a civilization. But it is far from the sole method. The 
food we cook, the way we dress or comb our hair, 
the way we sit and walk, the particular noises we make 
when we are ill—all of these are expressions of culture, 
the things which relate people to each other or make 
them strange to each other. Nor does art have to be 
good art to be part of this giant system of communica- 
tions. It may well be that we talk to each other most 
intimately and persuasively where our language is most 
trivial or even vulgar. 

Indeed, it is in the great variety of our cultural ex- 
pressions, and in our inability to say with any final 
certitude what is or is not a proper way for people 
to draw closer together, that we discover the need for 
an entire freedom of culture. To try to control a culture 
is, in a sense, to deny the very nature of culture, because 
it denies the human distinctiveness which impels people 
to look for and develop their common possibility. 

And yet we live in a world in which, for large sec- 
tions of supposedly civilized society, the cultural im- 
pulse is made to serve a goal which is precisely destruc- 
tive of human variety and distinctiveness. In fact, we 
live in a world where, perversely enough, culture is one 
of the chief instruments—next to the secret police, the 
chief instrument—by which people are robbed of their 
individuality and regimented into masses, the chief 
instrument by which political tyranny establishes itself 
and insures its continued existence. 





Diana TRILLING, a regular contributor to these pages, 
adapted this article from an address she delivered recent- 
ly before the Manhattan Chapter of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, on the 10th Anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
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Unlike democracy, modern totalitarianism has always 
recognized the integral relation between culture and poli- 
tics. Daily the Soviet Union becomes more practiced 
in the manipulation of its own culture and that of the 
satellite countries, and more adept in its strategies for 
confusing the cultural issue as between itself and the 
democracies; but, like fascism, it knew from the cradle 
that dictatorship and freedom of culture are a basic 
contradiction in terms and that the existence of a free 
culture anywhere in the world poses a constant threat 
to totalitarianism. 

The Western democracies, on the other hand, are ex- 
tremely reluctant to make any connection between poli- 
tics and culture, except perhaps as a potential domestic 
problem. In this country, for instance, we will protest 
—and rightly so—any sign of government interference 
in the arts. We are properly on the alert against censor- 
ship and against political misuse of our channels of 
free communication. But we have an extraordinary reti- 
cence about boasting of our free culture in proof of our 
political freedom, and—which is even more important— 
we seem to feel that there is something illiberal, almost 
indecent, in recognizing the primary political role played 
by culture in the Communist countries. 

Thus, even today, when we concern ourselves with 
the foreign export of our culture on a scale that would 
not have been thought possible ten years ago, we still 
evade the fundamental truth on which this disturbance 
of our cultural peace should be premised. We comport 
ourselves as if we were engaged in a large operation of in- 
ternational philanthropy or a large advertising campaign 
to prove to the world that we’re not as crass and materi- 
alistic as they like to think us. We refuse to see that the 
Soviet Union has declared cultural war upon us and 
that therefore, in any cultural program which we under- 
take in the international field, we must proceed with 
enormous caution and acuteness, with the knowledge, 
indeed, that our lives are at stake. 

Nor is this failure of imagination peculiar to America. 
In England and France, no less than in the United 
States, and especially among the educated classes where 
an awareness of culture is most conscious, again and 
again the effort of good-will and conscience throws itself, 
not on the side of recognizing the inseparability of 
Soviet culture and politics, but on the side of the wishful 
hope that culture has the same autonomy and serves 
the same high human purpose in the Communist coun- 
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tries as it does in the free world. In consequence, when 
a Pasternak case comes along, the Western democracies 
are as surprised and shocked as if we had never had 
forty years of Soviet history to prepare us for this 
latest outrage to our own concept of a free culture. 

For example, the distinguished British periodical, En- 
counter, reprints in its December number the text of a 
message sent by a most imposing list of British writers 
and intellectuals to the Union of Soviet Writers in protest 
of the treatment being accorded the author of Dr. Zhivago. 
It is a very short message; I quote it in full because 
I think it is worth pausing over as evidence of the 
misapprehensions which still color our view of Com- 
munism : 

“To the Union of Soviet Writers, the Kremlin, Mos- 
cow: 

‘We are profoundly anxious about the fate of one of 
the world’s greatest poets, Boris Pasternak. We consider 
his novel, Dr. Zhivago, a moving personal testimony and 
not a political document. We appeal to you in the name 
of the great Russian literary tradition for which you 
stand not to dishonor and victimize a writer revered 
throughout the civilized world.’ ” 

Passing over this last phrase—a writer revered 
throughout the civilized world, which of course Pasternak 
was not; until the publication of Dr. Zhivago, he was 
known only to a handful of scholars and literary spe- 
cialists; and perhaps it is not without significance that 
intellectuals can so readily fall into clichés and untruths 
of this kind the minute they start to deal with public 
issues—we start with the sentence, “We consider his 
novel a moving personal testimony and not a political 
document.” If Dr. Zhivago is not a political document, 
why—we must ask—was it refused publication in the 
Soviet Union, and why was Pasternak expelled from 
the Writers’ Union immediately he received the Nobel 
Award, which is tantamount to being denied all means 
of earning a living in his own country? And why has 
he had directed against him so violent a campaign of 
abuse from his countrymen, young and old? Why has 
he been called a liar? Why has he been called a pig? 
Why has he been accused of betraying his country to 
the degenerate bourgeois democracies? Surely this is 
not the fate of an author of a personal testimony. It 
is the fate of a man who dared speak up for freedom 
in a totalitarian dictatorship which knows, as the signers 
of this cable seem not to know, that such free acts of 
culture are political acts, acts on behalf of political 
freedom. 

Or take the phrase, “The great Russian literary tradi- 
tion for which you stand.” The “you” in this sentence, 
remember, is the Union of Soviet Writers which sup- 
pressed Dr. Zhivago in the first instance and then, when 
the book appeared elsewhere, expelled Pasternak and 
called him every ugly name in the rich lexicon of Com- 
munist invective. Does an organization of this sort rep- 


resent the great Russian literary tradition which we all 
of us so rightly honor? Or take even the words, “We 
appeal to you. . . . We appeal to you in the name of the 
great Russian literary tradition. . . .” This cable was 
sent to the Union of Soviet Writers whose address is the 
Kremlin, Moscow. That’s as if our own Author’s League 
were addressed at the White House. No, it’s much worse 
than that. Is there any appeal possible to the Kremlin? 
Can any office of dictatorship be supposed to have a 
free heart any more than it has a free mind? Surely it 
shculd be clear that were there the freedom in Russia 
to act on decent humane feeling for Boris Pasternak, 
there would be no need for censorship of his novel just 
because it speaks out on behalf of human freedom. 

I have not named the signatories of this message 
because obviously there can be no question of their 
entire good faith in sending such an ill-conceived mes. 
sage. And I dwell on it for only one purpose: to isolate 
the tendency of thought which it embodies, a tendency 
which seems to me to be more and more prevalent in 
democratic life. This tendency I would describe as the 
wish to regard Soviet culture as an autonomous force, 
unconditioned by Soviet politics, and therefore suscepti- 
ble of democratic penetration—and it rests on some such 
line of reasoning as the following: 

The Soviet writer or scientist or intellectual is an 
individual, just like his opposite number in America or 
England. His problems are purely personal and profes. 
sional. He is not consulted about the decisions of the 
Kremlin any more than the American or English in- 
tellectual was consulted about Hiroshima or Suez. He 
doesn’t like slave labor camps, or restrictions on his 
freedom of speech and movement, any better than we 
American intellectuals like segregation or we British 
intellectuals like colonialism. If his government and our 
governments can’t find a common ground for communi- 
cation, this doesn’t mean that we have to be deprived 
of our natural community. We have our own lines of 
cultural communication which cut across the barriers 
of national policy. We will speak to each other and 
perhaps some day, in some unspecified way, our gov: 
ernments will follow us along the peaceful cultural paths 
we have cleared, to a resolution of their differences. 

Well, it is a sweet line of reasoning and one that 
does credit to our humanity. There is only one thing 
wrong with it: it is predicated on a democratic notion 
of culture in which the individual artist or intellectual 
is free to work out his own fate and can hope to nurture 
a politics consonant with his cultural ideals. What it 
ignores is the fact that under Communist totalitarianism, 
both the individual and his cultural ideals count for 
nothing except as political pawns. It ignores the fact 
that the intellectual in England or America can say 
anything he chooses to his opposite number in Russia 
but his opposite number in Russia can answer him 
only in the voice of his government. 
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And this is the reality that lies behind cultural ex- 
change. Let me make myself clear: I am not opposed 
to cultural exchange; I simply think we should know 
what we’re doing. It is the reality which lies behind all 
of our cultural dealings with the Soviet Union, and if 
we don’t keep it in mind we may discover that in our 
eagerness to come to cultural terms with Communism, 
we have actually come to political terms with Commu- 
nism. The fact that Russia suppresses Pasternak may, 
on the surface, show but a small connection with Russia’s 
brutal suppression of the Hungarian uprising of two 
years ago. But both acts are integrally related; both 
sem from the one source—the need of totalitarianism 
to countenance no least threat to the power of the dic- 
tatorship. Once we disarm ourselves in our cultural 
dealings with Russia and persuade ourselves that a 
Pasternak case is merely an isolated incident, or accident, 
in which we can “appeal” for the redress of the wrong 
that has been done, the step is short indeed to disarming 
ourselves in the political sphere as well, and persuading 
ourselves that Hungary was merely an isolated instance, 
too, rather than the wholly predictable and irreversible 
response of dictatorship to any assertion of freedom. 


And a similar recognition of the Soviet reality must 
of course govern our concern with the rights of man 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The Universal Declaration of 
the Rights of Man is a beautiful and moving document; 
we could wish it were the covenant of all the peoples of 
the world. But while we await that millenium, we have 
constantly to keep it in mind that totalitarianism doesn’t 
share our conviction that the goal of government is the 
dignity of man. On the contrary, it believes that human 
rights are wholly subservient to the requirements of the 
state, and it takes daily advantage of our growing impulse 
to say that Communism and democracy have, after all, 
the same human goals but just go about achieving them 
in different fashions. Were it true that Communism and 
democracy come to the matter of human rights in the 
same spirit of respect; were it true that the world is 
united in its basic aspirations for man, no doubt there 
would still be need for a United Nations organization. 
Wherever there is politics, there is the struggle for 
power, and dissension. But it would be dissension of the 
good old-fashioned sort, such as would make the work 
of the United Nations a field day compared to what it 
is at the present time. 





U.S. Strategy In World War Il 


Wedemeyer Reports! 
By General Albert C. Wedemeyer. 
Holt. 497 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Trumbull Higgins 


Author, “Winston Churchill 
and the Second Front” 


ly probable German enemy. The vast 
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A PRIMARY VALUE of military 
memoirs for the initiate is that they 
help to redress the reticence of 
presumably objective official _his- 
tories with the necessary balance 
of the subjective, the candid and 
the audible conclusion. For the pub- 
lic, too, Wedemeyer Reports! has a 
message; it is an enthralling account 
of high-level strategic planning 
which may grant the general reader 
some perception into the actual 
processes by which war—any war— 
is conducted from the top. 

Still a relatively young man upon 
his retirement with the rank of a full 
general, Wedemeyer fortunately al- 
ludes only briefly to the 17 years 
he endured as a lieutenant—the cus- 
tomary penance inflicted upon those 
misguided enough to remain profes- 
sional soldiers in a democracy at 
peace. Finally rising to the status 
of captain in 1936, the now almost 
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middle-aged Wedemeyer had the 
good fortune to be posted to the 
famous German Kriegsakademie for 
two immensely profitable years, 
years which laid the foundation for 
his subsequent rapid promotion. In 
Berlin, Wedemeyer became acquaint- 
ed with new standards of military 
pedagogery, with the orthodox 
theories of strategic concentration 
propounded by Clausewitz, with the 
more heterodox doctrines of Mac- 
Kinder and Haushofer and, most re- 
markably, with several future mem- 
bers of the German military con- 
spiracy against Hitler. 

Placed as a consequence of these 
experiences at a War Plans Division 
desk on the U.S. General Staff in 
1941, Wedemeyer—now a major— 
was given the opportunity to develop 
production requirements geared to a 
long-range, pre-determined strategy 
of concentration upon an increasing- 


bulk of Wedemeyer’s prospective 200 
American divisions were scheduled 
to cross the English Channel, 
beginning in May 1943, upon the 
then likely assumption that the So- 
viet Union would not withstand 
Hitler’s recent assault. While at that 
time Wedemeyer’s isolationist views 
caused him some difficulty with the 
FBI, his arguments against an Ameri- 
can involvement in the war were 
military in conception. In common 
with many of his professional col- 
leagues before Pearl Harbor, Wede- 
meyer held that the U.S. should 
“not become an active belligerent 
until we have created the means by 
which we can accomplish our na- 
tional objectives.” 

Once committed to war by what 
he does not consider an unprovoked 
Japanese attack, Wedemeyer under- 
took the thankless task of trying to 
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The living record of a 
tempestuous era of social 
action by a man who was 


always at the storm center 


I Speak 
FOR 


Myself 


The Autobiography of 
JOHN HAYNES 


HOLMES 


America’s 





One of liberal 
clergymen and social pioneers speaks 
to and for the 


great 


consciences and 
memories of three generations of 
people. 
For fifty 
Community Church of New York 
City, Dr. Holmes can look back upon 
a phenomenal period, during which 


years minister of the 


he was an active and effective par- 
ticipant in the growth of social con- 
sciousness and action. He helped 
found the NAACP, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation and had 
his hand in a score of movements 
for civic and _ social betterment. 
He worked with such notables as 
Charles W. Eliot, William James, 
Fiorello LaGuardia, Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, Jane Addams, Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, to name only a few. 

“It is a very rare autobiography 
which so accurately and attractively 
presents the man as does John 
Haynes Holmes’s | Speak for My- 
self. To thousands who have known, 
admired and loved him, the book 
will come as a perpetuation not only 
of his voice but of himself. In these 
latter years of his life, it should in- 
troduce him to thousands of others 
and project into a far future the in- 
fluence of a great citizen of Amer- 
ica, a devoted spiritual leader and 
a beloved servant of men.” 


—NorMAN THOMAS. $4.50 


At your bookseller 
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win over Winston Churchill and the 
British Chiefs of Staff to the Ameri- 
can position on strategy. More dis- 
trustful of the British than General 
George Marshall, Wedemeyer did 
not put much faith in the brief 
British agreement in the spring of 
1942 to mount a major attack 
against the Germans across the 
Channel in 1943. Indeed, Wedemeyer 
is almost unique in pointing out how 
shamelessly the British took out of 
context the American proposals for 
a highly dubious 1942 cross-Channel 
invasion, “using the obvious argu- 
ments against it [in 1942] to dis- 
credit any and all planning for an 
invasion of Northern France” in 
1943. 

President Roosevelt’s belief that he 
was something of a strategist him- 
self, combined with the influence of 
what Wedemeyer terms the “many 
drugstore strategists” among the 
President’s political intimates, en- 
abled Churchill to push through the 
British policy of “periphery-pecking” 
in the Mediterranean. Rather curi- 
ously, however, in early 1943 Wede- 
meyer himself had not fully realized 
that as an inherent consequence of 
the fruition of Churchill’s strategy 
in the Mediterranean, no cross- 
Channel operation could now be 
staged before 1944. When the com- 
plex course of strategy can deceive 
the professionals, the errors of ama- 
teurs such as Roosevelt are not sur- 
unlike Roosevelt, 
Churchill was no amateur at war, if 
not always quite so artful a dodger 
as Wedemeyer suggests. 

Properly predicting that the Allies 
could never “drive rampant” up the 
Italian Boot, as Churchill had pro- 
claimed. Wedemeyer, in criticizing 
the Prime Minister’s whole Mediter- 
ranean outlook, stressed that it was 
logistically impossible to beat the 
Russians to Eastern Europe through 
the Alps or the Balkans. Long before 
Churchill’s belated anti-Communist 
stand in late 1944, Wedemeyer was 
jeopardizing his career as a Staff 
planner by arguing that the British 
limited conception of war was laying 
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the real basis for a subsequent Rus- 
sian domination of much of the 
European continent. 

“Eased out to Asia” to please the 
British, Wedemeyer found himself 
in that graveyard of American repu- 
tations, the unbelievably complicated 
China-Burma-India_ theater. Again 
he observed that strategy is the tool 
of policy. From the overweening 
American policy of unconditional 
Wedemeyer 
was now plunged into the essential 


surrender in Europe, 
vacuum of policy which lurked not 
far beneath the surface confusion 
of contradictory American activities 
in China. 

In striking contrast with his feel- 
ings toward Churchill, Wedemeyer 
came to sympathize with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s desperate 
maintain his weak regime in power 
unnecessary 
with the Japanese. Here, General 
Claire Chennault’s emphasis on air 
power played into the Gimo’s hands 
as much as did Chennault’s personal 
devotion to Chiang. On the other 
hand, “Vinegar” Joe Stilwell, the 
U.S. ground general nominally in 


attempts to 


by avoiding conflict 


command of all Chinese and Ameri- 
can forces in the Far East, detested 
Chiang and was committed both by 
his instructions and his inclinations 
to sponsoring as vigorous as possible 
a land struggle against the Japanese. 
Appallingly miscast in what was, in 
essence, a diplomatic post, Stilwell 
was eventually replaced by Wede- 
meyer, an almost ideal choice in al- 
most hopeless circumstances. 
Unlike Stilwell, Wedemeyer got 
on with his fellow iconoclast, Ad- 
miral Mountbatten, in India; unlike 
Stilwell, Wedemeyer did not rely on 
opening a land route through Burma 
to bail out the Chinese; above all, 
unlike Stilwell, Wedemeyer from the 
start considered the Chinese Com- 
munists devoted acolytes of Marx 
and Stalin rather than the only 
American hope for an efficient and 
aggressive Chinese government. UI- 
timately, of course, Stilwell’s com- 
bat infantryman’s horse-sense proved 
right on one aspect of this matter: 
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the Chinese Communists would make 
far better fighting men than the Na- 
tionalists—if not on our side. 
Wedemeyer probably  overesti- 
mates the significance of the conces- 
sions Roosevelt and Churchill grant- 
ed at Yalta to win an eventually 
redundant Soviet entry into the war 
against Japan, but his foresight and 
decision in moving Chiang’s un- 
wieldy forces down to the Chinese 
coast following V-J Day certainly 
was inspired. In fact, his largely un- 
successful efforts to beg, borrow or 
steal seven American divisions from 
General Douglas MacArthur and the 
Joint Chiefs in order to resist a 
Chinese Communist infiltration south 
from Manchuria foreshadows to an 
extraordinary extent the future 
American dilemma in China. Wede- 
meyer’s warnings and suggestions 
for Korea were equally insightful. 
But the disintegration of Ameri- 
can military power following the 
Axis surrender and the overwhelming 
disinclination of the Administration 
in Washington (any Administration, 
and not just a Democratic one, as 
Wedemeyer does not always make 
clear) to undertake vast commit- 
ments in China rendered all his en- 
deavors fruitless. Antagonizing his 
old patron, General Marshall, with 
his advice that what Chiang needed 
was more American aid rather than 
more Communists in his Govern- 
ment, Wedemeyer witnessed the grad- 
ual disappearance of the feeble 
Chinese liberal center between the 
brutal and effective Communist Left 
and the corrupt and incompetent Na- 
tionalist Right. Although generous 
regarding several State Department 
aides who had unquestionably been 
misled by the Chinese Communists, 
Wedemeyer does not fully recognize 
the arguments behind the Truman 
Administration’s attitude that further 
support for the Nationalists was 
simply money down the drain. The 
often-cited analogy with Greece is 
not entirely valid; among other 
things, Greece was small and _ its 
Government cooperated with its 
American military advisors. 
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His final report on China and 
Korea buried by an embarrassed 
Administration, Wedemeyer himself 
returned to the U.S. in a mood of 
chagrin and 
mendations ignored and his career 
halted just short of a well-deserved 
tenure as Chief of Staff. 

Few American officers have earned 
more for their country; few have 


sorrow, his recom- 


written more illuminating memoirs. 
Notwithstanding a certain diffuse- 
ness in organization, Wedemeyer Re- 
ports! constitutes (with the single 
exception of Robert Sherwood’s 
Roosevelt and Hopkins) the most 
valuable account and analysis of 
American grand strategy during and 
immediately after the Second World 
War. 





Huxley’s Sour Wine 


New Bottles for New Wine. 
By Julian Huxley. 
Harper, 312 pp. $4.50. 


“OUR OLD BOTTLES are bursting or 
have already burst: we need new con- 
tainers for the potent new vintages 
now brewing.” With such apocalyptic 
utterance does Julian Huxley an- 
nounce his gospel. 

As for the new vintage now brew- 
ing, it is the “belief in human possi- 
bilities.” One might have thought that 
there had been some talk of this in 
Christ and Confucius, in Aristotle 
and Gotama. Huxley does admit that 
the saints, sages and mystics have had 
this concern for a few centuries. But 
now at last we have “the first picture 
of human destiny in its true outlines,” 
and the ideal can come to “fuller frui- 
tion.” The goal is simply that man 
should become “the managing direc- 
tor of the business of evolution.” 

Basic to this achievement is the 
rounding out of a sound noosystem. 
This is the sum of the mentifacts and 
the way they are organized. We get 
closer to this as science gradually dis- 
places myth, and as we establish views 
that are complete, coherent and com- 
prehensive. The main job is done by 
the noetic integrators. With their help 
we straighten out the arts, purify 
prayer, integrate authors and philos- 
ophers, rectify religion and eventu- 
ally overcome the antinomy of the 
individual and society. The outcome 
for each one of us ought to be a 
“unitary and comprehensive pattern 
of intellectual organization.” 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Department of religion, 
University of Hawaii 


So it is that Huxley takes his place 
with the Unifiers who today assault 
us from all sides. The mere pretenders 
to the throne are the Catholics, the 
Calvinists and the Communists. 
Thinking of the first two, Huxley 
makes plain his disapproval of “the 
claim to complete or absolute truth, 
whether of revelation, dogma, right- 
eousness, or anything else.” But of 
course the absolute truth of science, 
and the privilege of being scientific- 
ally unified is another affair. As for 
those of us who, following Darwin 
and Dewey, abominate all “systemat- 
ists,” cherish freedom, variety and 
individuality in a pluralistic society, 
about all that is left now is the choice 
of who is to gobble us up. 

Maybe we'll choose Huxley and 
his scientific unification for the sim- 
ple reason that it still seems to be a 
long way off. At any rate he was un- 
able to manage it in this book. There 
may be some coherence between the 
first third and the last third of the 
volume. But the middle third is an 
extraordinary miscellany on heredity, 
the population explosion, life’s im- 
probable likenesses, love and natural 
history in Iceland. Here we find fas- 
cinating tid-bits about polygenes and 
plasmagenes, about the reversed but- 
terfly trick, about the Heigi crab, the 
puffin, the little auk, what DDT did 
to malaria in Ceylon, the sex life of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the poetry of 
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Donne and Wordsworth and poty- 
gamous-promiscuous habits of the 
ruff and the sagegrouse. Actually, 
Huxley s gossip holds our attention 
better than his sermonizing; but what 
these essays have to do with the 
rest of the book, I wouldn’t know. 

The really curious thing about Hux- 
ley is that he is a scientist who be- 
lieves in scientism. This is the faith 
that final truth is found in scientific 
doctrine and that final salvation is 
obtained through scientific method. 
For the most part the prophets and 
the proclaimers of this gospel have 
been philosophers and social scien- 
tists; but natural scientists 
usually shunned it as superstition. 
There was a time when the vision had 
a power and a glory in Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists. It was _ still 
touched with Messianic splendors in 
Auguste Comte. Already with Her- 
bert Spencer it was hardening into 
a dogma. With Huxley it has become 


have 


sterile, priestly, unctuous, inane. 

Both this book and the one Huxley 
issued just before it illustrate how a 
certain kind of religious humanism 
can serve as the opiate of an intelli- 
gentsia. For as we make our way 
through the absurd pontificatings of 
the author, with his complacent ped- 
dling of banalities, the most striking 
thing about his gospel is its almost 
total irrelevance to anything signifi- 
cant that goes on today. As Huxley 
himself records, in one of his more 
profoundly intuitive moments, “when 
an ideology of escape becomes escap- 
ism, it is clearly bad.” 

There is a story, which I get from 
William Irvine’s Apes, Angels, and 
Victorians, that Thomas Huxley once 
remarked of his grandson Julian: “I 
like the way he looks you straight in 
the face and disobeys you.” It is with 
a similar charming candor that the 
mature Julian now looks the facts of 
life in the face and flouts them. 

New wine in new bottles? The bot- 
tles—noosystem, noetic integrators, 
mentifacts—are clearly cracked. The 
wine is old stuff and was poured out 
long ago. It has been too long ex- 
posed. Already it is sour. 
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Anachronistic America 


Reflections on America. 
By Jacques Maritain. 
Scribners. 200 pp. $3.50. 


THERE IS one point Maritain 
makes brilliantly in his Reflections 
on America. He takes a rather well- 
known text from D. H. Lawrence’s 
Plumed Serpent, from one of Kate’s 
soliloquies: “Was [America] the 
great death-continent that destroyed 
again and again what the other con- 
tinents had built up? The continent 
whose spirit of place fought purely 
to pick the eyes out of the face of 
God. . . . And did this account for 
the great drift to the New World, the 
drift of spent souls passing over to 
the side of Godless democracy, en- 
ergetic negation?” 

This, of course, could be dismissed 
as one of Lawrence’s recurrent poli- 
tical trances. But one knows that 
Maritain is right when he tries to 
identify the countless people who 
think and speak like this all over the 
world, and when he denounces their 
misconception. 

“The natural enemies of America,” 
he says, “are the pseudo-spirituals, 
the false witnesses of the spirit. 
Theirs is the absolute and _ir- 
reducible, the mystic hatred of 
America. . To compensate for 
their frustration and resentment they 
need a world-wide scapegoat . . . the 
nightmare of their America.” 

This is like X-raying a mental 
abcess. Even if it is not the complete 
answer to anti-Americanism in all 
continents, countries and classes (es- 
pecially the intelligentsia), it is one 
of its best diagnoses in the sense that 
it looks at it as to a primary cause 
of psychological receptivity for some 
myths and propaganda, rather than 
the sheer effect of propaganda. 

The trouble, though, is that there 
are not very many such good points 
in this tiny book. The rest of the 
reflections, made during three 
seminars held at the University of 
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Chicago in November 1956, strike 
the reader as being trivial and, es. 
pecially surprising, anachronistic. 

All of Maritain’s impressions and, 
indeed, emotions originate from his 
two initial meetings with America: 
the first on the very eve of the New 
Deal, the second after the French 
collapse of 1940, when he himself 
enjoyed one of his “finest hours” as 
one of the first representatives of 
French resistance in this country. 
But this haze of grateful emotion 
should not blur his view of present- 
day America and of the changes it 
underwent in the last decade. The 
New Deal has won and the War was 
won. But they have left in their 
wake even greater problems which 
loom large over the world and over 
America. Yet this compatriot of 
Tocqueville does not seem to be in- 
tensely aware of such problems. 

Indeed, neither the impact of the 
accelerated parallel development of 
Russia and the U.S. since the War, 
nor the new social aspects of “democ- 
racy in America,” enter his reflec- 
tions. To take only the latter, 
Maritain still congratulates America 
for having no “bourgeoisie,” which 
is taken to mean both the social layer 
and its conformist, materialistic and 
narrow-minded attitudes. But then, 
surely, one would expect him to 
evoke the controversial new trends 
of social life in the contemporary in- 
dustrial democracies, and especially 
in the United States. The “lonely 
crowd,” the “organization men” are 
overlooked; and so is the main ques- 
tion of today’s culture: as to whether 
a new conformism is not already 
curbing it under its weight? 

This is a great pity, for Maritain 
especially could understand _ the 
American people and their present 
problems. 
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On TELEVISION 


HEREAS the early silent film 
Wi iieveloped quickly into a di- 
rector’s medium, television has _ be- 
come the happy haunting ground for 
actors, particularly those closer-my- 
face-to-thee actors who are adept at 
bathroom mirror sinceratease. The 
actors own television, partly because 
TV’s best directors are mired in 
Hollywood’s 1930s and the writers 
(S. J. Perelman’s script for a recent 
“Omnibus” disaster) are logging 
semi-unconscious Marxist protesta- 
tions, using the fog-horn style of 
the depression writers. Despite its 
dated construction, the average TV 
effort is saved by a type of acting 
that is ruthlessly unsuccessful in 
either Broadway or Hollywood. TV’s 
consistent victors—Martin Balsam, 
Jack Klugman, Jack Warden—are 
technicians who, having grown up 
with the living-room medium, now 
create mundane rocks in plays that 
are obsessed with mobility and never 
able to achieve it. Where Julie 
Harris’s cunning comes through the 
TV set as a reek, Klugman’s un- 
forgettable bartender in Saroyan’s 
Time of Your Life succeeded by 
being helievably flat, colorless and 
gripping, something like the rug 
near most TV sets. 
Until the production crews can 
create an authentic plasticity on a 
screen that looks like a thumbnail, 
televised emoting would wisely follow 
the tough-flat projectionist and forget 
about any acting that resembles sales- 
manship. There is a negative sales- 
manship about Joey Bishop’s sensi- 
tive dead-panning on “Keep Talking” 
Which recalls the infectious hope- 
lessness of the “Out Our Way” comic 
strip, where the wrinkle of a boy’s 
sloppy knickers seemed possessed by 
a dead octopus. Bishop, accusing the 
spectator with every despondent 
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By Manny Farber 


Bathroom Mirror Sinceratease 


flick of his face, displays a type of 
toughness rarely seen in allied arts, 
where the stakes have become so 
high that acting has taken on a 
heavily over-refined effect. This 
drugged, on-the-job vitality, which 
appears even in the pantomiming of 
TV’s non-actors, is a curious throw- 
back to the 1920s, the Sennett actor 
as well as the proletarian cartoonist. 
TV acting, seen in rear view only 
in the burlesque walk-off that cheese- 
cakes the well-acted “Bob Cummings 
Show,” is plopped, inescapably, front- 
faced, halitosis-close before an 
audience in an intimacy new to 
popular art. Unfortunately, many 
thespians try to close this close re- 
lationship further with a wealth of 
inside chicanery that oversells the 
actor and over-befriends the viewer. 
Within a short video span, Jackie 
Gleason has done some smiley-genial 
face popping on “Playhouse 90,” 
Jack Lemmon has over-explained a 
neurotic barrister by rubber-faced 
communion with his audience. And 
in the non-actor shows, narcissistic 
meanderings have become the juice- 
hiding basic material. The songs of 
Perry Comotose are overpowered by 
slowly straying eyes and a wander- 
ing forefinger; “What’s My Line” 
is another example of the real thing 
hidden by pantomime, such as smiles 
that walk on elephant’s paws. 
Finally, TV’s acting freshness is 
needlessly sapped by casting ideas 
picked up from the Goldwyn-Selznick 
mentality. The most imitable is the 
all-star cast: sinking reputable pillars 
in focal points, so that the play is 
anchored and squared with care- 
fully nurtured tiresomeness. Another 
clammy notion is that familiarity 
breeds excellence: During one decade 
Selznick used the Joseph Cotton- 
Jennifer Jones-Shirley Temple cast 


on the American movie audience as 
though it were a brand. Seeing Nina 
Foch (ladylike jitters), Keenan 
Wynn (humorless plodding), or E. 
J. Marshall (hangdog burrowing) 
has become a divertisement as pre- 
dictable as Tiger Jones on the week- 
ly fightcast. Logical casting is an- 
other theory that should have been 
left to fester in the movie bosom. 
For instance, there is enough stately 
ennui in Henry James’s writing with- 
out actors (James Donald, Dana 
Wynter, John Baragray) bred on 
the hot-house manners of a Jamesian 
story. A few Odets types or some of 
Preston Sturges’s dyed-in-evil plebian 
gypsies might have pushed “Wings 
of the Dove” into a_ spectacular 
mediocrity. 

TV’s gift to this age is an actor 
who, neither deadened by style nor 
interested in making the space 
nimble, amiable, hopeful or poignant. 
admits all limitations of his locked 
position looking straight at the 
spectator. Sterling Hayden’s convict 
stranded with’a pregnant woman in 
Faulkner’s flood story, Ralph Meeker 
manacled to a detective in a Pullman 
thriller on the “Pursuit” series. 
James Witmore as a racketeer-fixer 
hemmed in a boy’s camp by a forest 
of sentimental progressives, are ex- 
amples of TV’s best acting which, 
repeating notes like a woodpecker. 
uses the mirthless, narrow range of 
the TV camera to present a savagely 
As Is portrait. 

Sucked dry of sentiment, ungiving, 
tightly closed to any spectator’s 
ready insight, the finest TV acting 
makes any current theater attempt 
at forbidding individuality seem as 
soft as custard. Like the subway 
rider forced to explore a co-rider’s 
impassive face, the spectator gets a 
performance of a consistently un- 
readable hard note. There doesn’t 
seem any doubt that Dick Stark’s 
sandpaper directness delivering a 
Remington Rand commercial packs 
more intrigue and vitality than the 
caricatured Critics’ Award perform- 
ance of David Niven as a perverted 
doilie in Separate Tables. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





INTEGRATION 


Professor Miller’s letter in the January 5 
issue, on Carl Auerbach’s “How Congress Can 
Speed School Integration” (NL, December 22, 
1958), is quite remarkable in approach and 
tenor. Its approach is the currently fashionable 
one which avers that the morality of integra- 
tion and its social and political desirability are 
somehow divorced from the law, that the in- 
strumentality of the law should not be invoked 
in achieving socio-political aims. 

Someone once said that a legal mind is one 
that can think of something that is inextricably 
attached. Miller uses Ais legal mind to approach 
this problem of equality in an overly-technical, 
non-humanistic, and therefore tediously irrele- 
vant, immaterial and incompetent fashion. This 
approach is a rather transparent mask for the 
basic lack of understanding of the problem 
which Miller displays in his other remarks 
(i.e., those on the substantive matter rather 
than the legal issues) and in the tenor of these 
remarks. 

He calls for understanding the plight of the 
white Southerner and decries the holier-than- 
thou attitude of some Northerners, Why? Be- 
cause he knows “of no counterpart in history 
where similar demands were made . . . with an 
expectation of compliance, as are being made 


today on the Southern white.” He calls for 
“sympathetic understanding.” He further says 


“that the 
resolved, after a period of difficult transition.” 


he believes problem will be 
This is the type of reasoning that is designed 
to hide the fact that the problem is old rather 
than new, and has been crying out for solution 
for generations rather than just since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on school integration. 
If this is a successful tactic, then the counsels 
find 


greater acceptance because the truth will have 


of moderation, gradualism, etc., will 
been obfuscated. 

The problem did not emerge as a result of 
the Brown vs. Topeka decision in 1954; and it 
is not true that the Southerner is being given 
a short time to accommodate himself to a vast 
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new social adjustment. The problem of Negro 
equality has been with us for as long as this 
nation has been in existence, and a solution to 


it has been consistently avoided throughout our j 


history by the invocation of the specious ration. 
ale of moderation, compromise and realism, 
When the leaders of the American Revoly. 
tion were drafting their Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, they decided to omit a clause which 
had earlier been included in it, to the effect 
that slavery in the colonies would be abolished 
with the attainment of independence. They did 
this on the realistic grounds that the inclusion 
of the clause would the Southem 
colonies and thus endanger the entire move. 
ment toward independence—rather a sorry be 


alienate 


ginning for a revolution ostensibly based on 
the principles of the Enlightenment. 

Some years later, when the young champion 
of liberty sought to further perfect its institu. 
tional guarantees of freedom, equality, etc., at 
the Constitutional Convention, the framers of 
the Federal Constitution (that supposedly sa 
cred document in the history of man’s fight for 
liberty) felt not the slightest shame, in the 
course of arriving at a compromise solution to 
the problem of state representation, in viewing 
the Negro, still a slave, as worth only three. 
fifths of a white man. 

After the War Between the States, when the 
problem of slavery was no longer around ina 
formal sense, one could have reasonably ex- 
pected to see some progress made toward the 
integration of the Negro into society as a citizen 
with equal rights and opportunities. After all, 
at least a minor aim of the War was involved 
with the equality question. A generation later, 
the Supreme Court was able, without shame, 
to spew forth the Plessy vs. Ferguson separate 
but-equal doctrine which paved the way for 
the twentieth brand of second-class 
citizenship imposed on the Negro (as if sepa 


century 


rate-but-equal were anything but inherently a 
doctrine whose terms were mutually exclusive). 

It took until the 1954 decision for this doc 
trine to be denounced and deemed insufficient 
and by the Supreme 
Court. And now we are being told that we are 
extremists if we want the decision enforced, 
and we are counselled as to the merits of 
moderation and delay. 


self-defeating current 


How moderate can one get? This problem is 
not five years old, but almost two centuries old. 
What can a Negro mother tell her child who 
must sit in a segregated, and invariably infe- 
rior, school, or who returns from integrated 
school after being greeted by violence and 
abuse instigated by local officials? More impor 
tant, what can we say to this Negro mother— 
have faith, be moderate, wait? This is what 
her mother and her mother’s mother were told 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


in their time when they too felt the anguish, 
humiliation. degradation and abuse that were 
concomitant of second-class citizenship. 

It is the segregationist, the alleged moderate 
and the apologist who are to be judged “ex- 
tremist.” 

Prof. Miller’s inordinately “tolerant” remarks 
and their tenor, which imply condoning the 
acts of the violators of moral and juridical law, 
can only be characterized as intemperate whin- 
ing. Coupled with his parochial approach to 
the problem, this is a disgrace to both the 
legal and academic professions to which he 
belongs. It is part of the environment now 
developing in the South which gives encourage- 
ment to the temple and school bombers in 
Miller's own Atlanta and other towns. 

Brooklyn Sioney HELFANT 


TRIS COFFIN 


Tris Coffin states (NL, December 29, 1958) 
“there will be a terrific shelling at the ‘trickle- 
down’ economy theory by which Ike’s business 
pals tried to create a welfare state for favored 
industry.” 

The basic assumption of Mr. Coffin appears 
to be that the interests of employer and em- 
ploye in the American capitalist system are so 
fundamentally opposed, that what benefits one 
harms the other. Therefore, any activity which 
is of benefit to the employer, and claims also 
to benefit the employe, is an obvious cynical 
fraud, meriting the opprobrious characterization 
of “trickle-down theory” (90 per cent employer, 
10 per cent employe). 

Mr. Coffin’s attitude in this is called “lib- 
eral” by many. Yet followed to its logical con- 
clusion, the combination of belief and moral 
zeal can only lead to punitive attacks on a vital 
force in capitalist society, the private capitalist. 
As yet, the only alternative to the private cap- 
italist that has appeared in modern industrial 
society is the governmental capitalist. Human 
tights today appear best protected in societies 
that favor private capitalism, and most threat- 
ened in those pledged to governmental capital- 
ism. 

Since the safeguarding of human rights should 
be the prime aim of a true liberal, is it possible 
that the liberalism of the 1930’s has become the 
reactionary forces of today? 


Avoca, N. Y. Haroitp Koretz 
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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 


GARMENT Workers’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 


MEMO TO: S. M. Levitas, Editor 
The New Leader 


FROM: Gus Tyler, Director, ILGWU Training 
Institute 


Subject: A REPORT AND APPEAL TO THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


Last year, we ran an announcement in your 
magazine telling of a job opportunity with a 
real challenge. Friends of mine asked: "And 
who will answer that kind of an ad? This isn't 
the '30's. This is the age of conformism, 
apathy, and get-rich-quick !" 

The fact is that 739 young men and women ex- 
pressed an interest inthis "career." Of these, 
163 filed serious applications. Of these, 20 
were selected for training in jobs as future 
union leaders. 

Because we are convinced that in every gen- 
eration there is a segment of young people who 
would like to play a courageous and active role 
in changing the shape of things, we are renew- 
ing our invitation to a career that others— 
in this decade—have found a rewarding way of 
life. 

The International Ladies' Garment Workers’ 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to pre- 
pare young men and women for careers in labor 
leadership. The one-year course combines 
classroom and field work. Those who complete 
the course are assigned to a full time job with 
the union. 

With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership 
that will make the American labor movement 
the creative social force it seeks to be. 

The Training Institute is now in its ninth 
year. 125 of its graduates now hold union 
office in the ILGWU. Virtually all started as 
organizers—to learn the labor movement at 
the grass roots. While some continue at this 
mission as their first and enduring love, 
others branch out to take on responsibilities 
as business agents, local union managers, edu- 
cational and political directors, area super- 
visors, time study experts, etc. 

There is nothing soft or cushy about any of 
these jobs. But then we are not looking for 
young people who want the easy plush life. We 
want those who will enjoy the sting of chal- 
lenge. 

To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 




















“A WALLOPING HIT!’ 4 





, The New Musical 


“A HIT OF GARGANTUAN 


PROPORTIONS!" 
—Coleman, Mirror 




















| THE WORKMEN'S 
| CIRCLE 


(jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee) 





















Announces 3 Courses 
of the 
Institute on Jewish Affairs 
| on 
| “JEWISH LIFE TODAY" 
| 





Wednesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 7, 1959 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St. (Madison Ave.) 


Fridays (2nd and 4th) 
from 7:15 to 8:45 P.M. 
beginning Jan. 23, 1959 
at Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Thursdays 

at 8:30 P.M. 

beginning Jan. 22, 1959 

| at W. C. School #3 

| 100 Van Cortland Park So., 
Bronx 

| Registration fee for each course 

$5.00 


Designate which course you want 
and send to 
WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


E-S Division 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2, N. Y. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 


-H,, FRANK SINATRA DEAN MARTIN - SHIRLEY MacLAINE 
9% in“*SOME CAME RUNNING” 
with MARTHA HYER » ARTHUR KENNEDY - NANCY GATES 


Based on the Novel by JAMES JONES 
%e ‘ci In CinemaScope And METROCOLOR « Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
A A SOL C. SIEGEL PRODUCTION from M-G-M 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“SHOWCASE”’ featuring 


huge dancing extravaganza to 
Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’’ with Corps de 
Ballet, famed Rockettes, guest 
artists, new European acts and 
Symphony Orchestra. 








































We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
panied but not herded around. 

—Also shorter trips, $724-$1390— 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box — Pasadena, California 
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A Laxative that is 


pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


———< 
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THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


All is calm, all is bright. In 
America we are free to wor- 
ship as we please, where we 
please. And we worship in 
peace. 

But like so many precious 
things, peace doesn’t come 
easy. Peace costs money. 


Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- - 
ing as many Bonds as you 
might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


he Ae $2,500 $5,000 $1 0,000 


h k 
swe | $495 | $950 | $18.75 




















This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 











HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


PUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S. Government dozs not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 











The highest ranking American Communist ever to leave the party tells why} 
he quit and outlines his present political philosophy in this forthright account) 
of the rise and decline of American Communism as seen and experienced} 
from within the party. 


The Munich pact convinced Gates that International Communism servedl 
the cause of humanity. He kept that conviction through World War II wheq 
he saw service in Germany. He kept it through a five-year prison term in 
the Atlanta Penitentiary for violation of the Smith Act. He clung to it, with 
growing doubt, until Russian tanks and troops crushed the Hungarian rebel 
lion. “For the first time in all my years in the Party,” Gates announced; 
before the Party’s National Committee in October, 1956, “I feel ashamed | 
of the name ‘Communist.’ ” 4 


As political history, Gates’ story documents where the Communist pa | 
found its support and how and why it lost it. As a personal statement, if} 
mirrors the sentiments of thousands of idealists who, faced with the dese 
perate economic crises of the thirties, found in the Communist party 
logical and practical solution. As a forecast, it indicates the thinking of 
men and women who look for political progress and identity outside of the 
country’s two major parties. 


JOHN GATES, ex-editor of the Daily Worker tells the explosive, 
inside story of his 27 years with the American Communist Party—| 
and of his angry, front-page resignation in 


The Story of an American Communist 


Foreword by Earl Browder 


“A moving and important book....By his (Gates’) break (with the Com- 
munist Party), he has testified to the fact that the human spirit can never 
be completely numbed by double-think, just as it can never be completely 
crushed by terror.” New York Post 


“It is, indeed, an important document as well as a fascinating personal story. 

I think every American who is genuinely interested in that most controver- 

sial of phenomenon, the American Communist, and the role which he has y oo Aw i [- R | ( AN 
played in our society should read this book. And everyone who is interested S 

in the fabric of American politics should ponder deeply not only the record . 


which Mr. Gates unrolls but the conclusions which he sets forth for the c | [J NIS T 
future course of the radical movement in America.” —Harrison E. Salisbury cs Qi IV \ 
“Gates, it is obvious, threw away the overworked script of predecessors who 
fied the party. He makes it clear that he did not leave the party to ‘embrace 
the ideas of John Foster Dulles’ or appease the FBI or the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. This is a refreshing departure from the curious 
display of many former comrades who noisily embraced God and the FBI 
or wriggled on their bellies to win absolution from the House committee. ... 
This book is...an absorbing object lesson in the perils to any individual of 
total commitment to an institutionalized idea outrun by history.” 
—The Washington Post and Times Herald 


“...if there is any lesson to be derived from this book, it is that the intel- 
lectual trials undergone by former Communists have purged them perhaps 
more completely of anti-democratic feelings than others who never went 
through such trials. We need those who come to us with knowledge.” 
—Kansas City Star 


Atall book stores or from 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ° 19 East 47th Street * New York 17 








